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In Our Opinion| 








THE AGED AND AGING 
“Malnutrition is sometimes a slow 
process and many old people have a 
great stamina. It is therefore difh- 
cult to say how many old people are 
slowly starving ....” This is 
quoted from a letter to the Minister of 
Public Welfare sent last February 
from the Welfare Council of Toronto, 
and it underlines with dry poignancy 
one of the many, many problems of 
old age. This issue of Foop For 
THoucnut has several articles and 
items devoted to some of these prob- 
lems, for mortality is our common 
lot and no amount of immediate 
security and optimism should blind 
any of us to the physical and spiritual 
mutilations of growing old. 


Growing old has some connotations 
nowadays which must seem humiliat- 
ing to the old and to anyone who has 
loved the old. Surely once it is ac- 
cepted that any person has the right 
to existence it is beside the point to 
argue whether or not he has to be 
helped. If he needs help, he needs it; 
and he needs it not because he is 
old or young or middle aged but 
because circumstances have made him 


no longer able to depend solely upon 
himself. 


Yet repeatedly the old are presented 
as a species apart, not ourselves ten, 
twenty, thirty years ahead. For some 


reason, too complex to explore within 
these paragraphs, the old are only too 
frequently spoken of as an acquired 
burden, not as our progenitors. This 
view cannot be attributed to any lack 
of sensitivity amongst those working 
with or for them. It seems more 
likely that appeals to the public for 
emotional and physical support for 
those aged who need it are better 
understood in economic and humane 
terms than in such abstractions as 
justice. 


Ideally, it should be taken for 
granted that anyone of sixty-five 
years has earned a living for the rest 
of his life. His value as a consumer 
alone should have guaranteed this. 
Very few, however, have been only 
consumers; more or less, the aged 
and the aging have been as productive 
and as initiative for their generation 
as those concerned with their welfare 
now. Almost all made a contribution 
to the society in which they worked 
and which their children inherited. 
That was their investment—an_in- 
dependent old age should be their 
dividend. 





The cover picture is a photograph 
of Miss Dorothy Robinson and her 
Eskimo pupils at the Federal Day 
School at Taktoyaktuk, N.W.T. 














OH WELL... 

Some time this year Canadians are 
going to be exposed to a letter-writing 
week. If vou think that some special 
interest group, such as parents or 
grandparents or lighthouse keepers. 
is behind this you are living in a 
fool’s paradise. It is not letter-writing 
at all that is meant. It is use-more- 
writing-paper-and-envelopes week. It 
could be pay-your-bills week or write- 
that-novel week. For it seems that 
stationers are troubled about a ‘nor- 
mal business period that comes 


between sales of school supplies and 


sales of Christmas cards and wrap- 
pings. The solution borrowed from 
our lively neighbor is to have us all 
take pen in hand off and on for seven 
days sometime next fall. Will it 
help develop any Horace Walpoles. 
any Jane Carlyles, any Harold Laskis 
or Mrs. Patrick Campbells? No. 
Will it sell any more stationery? We 
suppose so. In business waste of 


time does not mean waste of money. 
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The Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Institute 


by Herta Rose 


- HE H 


one of the north-west suburbs 
of London. owes its existence to the 
determination of Dame 
Henrietta Barnett. She had _ lived 


with her husband. Canon Barnett in 


vision and 


Whitechapel for thirty years at a time 
when that district was described by 
the Bishop of London as the worst 
for poverty, ignorance and 
crime. in the London diocese, and had 


parish, 


taken a vigorous part in the organiza- 
tion and administration of Toynbee 
Hall. the y Settlement 
to be established in a poor industrial 


first University 


neighborhood. As she sat in her room 
on the top storey of Toynbee Hall and 
looked out over the dreary wilderness 
of narrow. evil-smelling streets with 

without 
and with 
children 
could play. she dreamed of a residen- 
tial district where conditions would 
be the opposite of those of White- 
chapel. 


small overcrowded houses. 


gardens. trees or flowers. 


no open spaces in which 


effort and with the 


support of a group of friends in whom 


By ceaseless 


she inspired her own enthusiasm she 
the She 


a money. 


made dream come. true. 


formed company, raised 
bought a large area of open country 
then the 


of London and engaged 


on what was north-west 


boundary 


3 


ampstead Garden Suburb, some of the best architects and au- 


thorities on town-planning to help 
her in designing the lay-out of an 
ideal residential district. The Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, with its broad 
tree-lined roads, its well-built houses, 
of different sizes and styles of archi- 
tecture with their ample gardens sep- 
arated only by green hedges, is the 
enduring monument to a remarkable 
woman, one of the earliest pioneers in 
Britain of town-planning. 


Dame Henrietta Barnett shared her 
husband's belief, based on his thirty 
years social and religious work in 
Whitechapel, that the best remedy 
for social evils and the surest means 
of preventing their development lay 
in education. It was not enough to 
improve conditions of living: human 
beings must be trained to fit into the 
etter conditions. But the education 
needed for this purpose must be wider 
in scope and more varied in content 
than the education provided by the 
public authorities at that time. The 
narrow curriculum of the primary 
school taught children little more than 
to read and write and do simple cal- 
culations. The secondary school with 
ample accommodation and 
equipment and with its wider range 


more 


of subjects, including games, gave a 
more generous training to the growing 





boy and girl and opened the gate to 
the gifted few who could pass to a 
university. But there was little oppor- 
tunity for those who had left the 
primary school at the age of fourteen 
or the secondary school at sixteen to 
satisfy their desire for further knowl- 
edge or to stimulate the interests 
which might have developed later. The 
Barnetts were amongst the first in 
Britain to recognize the need for 
Adult Education. 


When in 1911 Dame Henrietta was 
planning the Garden Suburb she de- 
termined to provide the most gener- 


ous facilities for education. In the 


centre of the district where the ground 
stood high a large square was re- 
served and Sir Edwin Lutyens, one of 
Britain’s leading architects was asked 
to design the appropriate building. 
Large subscriptions had been prom- 


ised by Dame Henrietta’s friends in 
Britain and in America and an Insti- 
tute of Education was planned that 
would have been among the most 
noteworthy of modern times. But the 
original plan had to be severely re- 
duced and modified. The difficult 
financial situation and the heavy tax- 
ation which followed the World War 
of 1914-18 caused a serious reduction 
in the subscriptions which had been 
promised. But it was perhaps not an 
unmixed disadvantage that Dame 
Henrietta was obliged to ask the pub- 
lic authorities to make a grant for the 
building and to allow them to advise 
on what educational work could most 
usefully be undertaken in the new 
Institute. As a result of this cooper- 
ation with the Ministry of Education 
and the County Education Committee 
the Institute became an integral part 


of the educational system in north- 
west London. The work which was 
assigned to it was three-fold in char- 
acter. A secondary, or grammar, 
school for girls between the ages of 
five and nineteen was to be organ- 
ized. Classes were to be provided for 
adult students in technical and art 
subjects and the Institute was to make 
itself a Community Centre for the 
Suburb. The working out of a prac- 
which all three 
aims can be realized harmoniously 
and cooperatively has depended 
largely on Mr. Harold Lacey. M.A.. 
who was appointed Principal and 
Secretary in 1924 and who still dis- 
charges his multifarious duties with 
undiminished vigor. He set about his 
task with certain clearly conceived 
principles to which he has steadfastly 
adhered. In the first place. education 
is a process continuous throughout 
life for satisfying the needs and in- 
terests of the individual so as to de- 
velop his or her personality to the 
full and to enable him or her to fit 
into the community as a_ useful 
and intelligent citizen. A_ citizen 
with a developed personality is likely 
to be a contented citizen, construc- 
tively reformative instead of being 
revolutionary through sense of frus- 
tration. 


ticable scheme by 


The program of adult studies must 
therefore dovetail with the work in the 
senior forms of a secondary school 
besides providing for the needs and 
interests of older and maturer stu- 
dents. A second principle was that 
effective teaching depended on the 
enthusiasm of the teacher for his or 
her subject for only by the enthusi- 
asm of the teacher could the enthusi- 
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The Hampstead Garden Suburb Institute, London, N.W. 11, England 


asm of the students be roused. Teach- 
with 
care but when appointed must be 


ers must therefore be chosen 
given freedom and responsibility in 
the presentation of their subjects. A 
third principle laid it down that it 
was not necessary that the teaching 
of every subject in the curriculum 
should be controlled directly by the 


Institute. 


The discovery of needs and inter- 
ests in the population of an extensive 
district needed patience and discre- 
tion. The grant made to the Institute 
from public funds was not large and 
left little margin for experiment. New 
ventures must be made cautiously and 
only when there seemed a reasonable 
prospect of success. But a compari- 
son of the program of work arranged 
for the year 1938-39 with that of the 
vear 1924-25 shows the remarkable 
result of fourteen years of consistent 
effort. 


there were twenty-five classes in the 


Whereas in the earlier year 


technical and art subjects with a 
membership slightly under four hun- 
dred. in the year before the outbreak 
of war there 


were seventy-seven 
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classes and twelve hundred and eighty 
students. The range of subjects had 
widened greatly comprising classes 
each in three grades in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish and modern 
Hebrew, Advanced Mathematics, Psy- 
chology, Economics, Journalism and 
Literary Work, Speech Training, Sten- 
otyping, Verse Speaking, Courses of 
Lectures on the History of London 
through the Ages, Problems of Europe 
and Asia, Elizabethan Poets, Medical 
Physiology for Women, The Art 
Treasures of London, Philosophy, The 
Art of the Theatre, The Art of the 
Cinema, Appreciation of Music. 


In addition to the above mentioned 
classes and lecture courses organized 
directly by the Principal the prem- 
ises were used regularly by four ama- 
teur dramatic societies, a _ local 
Artists’ a branch of the Wo- 
men’s League of Health and Beauty. 
a Folk Dance Society and by several 
musical societies. 


club, 


The Principal never allowed an 
applicant for enrolment in a class to 
go away disappointed through inabil- 
ity to pay the official fee. Whenever 





there was evidence of financial need 
he exercised his discretion to reduce 
or remit the fee and many a student 
has later expressed gratitude for hav- 
ing been allowed in spite of narrow 
financial means to embark in the In- 
stitute classes on a course of study 
which has made possible a business 
or professional career. 


Side by side with the steady ex- 
pansion in the range of activities was 
a tendency to coordination. Scenery 
and costumes for the Drama classes 
were designed in the Art Classes, the 
Choral and Orchestral Societies com- 
bined at times to give a joint concert. 
Archaeological studies paved the way 
for visits to historical sites in or near 
Members of the 
Societies found it an 
vantage to join the Speech Training 
In the early part of 1939 
there were evident on every side signs 


London. Amateur 


Dramatic ad- 


Classes. 


of vigorous growth in the adult work 
of the Institute which was in large 
measure realizing its aim of meeting 
the reasonable educational needs and 
interests of the neighborhood. 


On the outbreak of the Second 
World War all sides of the Institute's 


activities suffered immediately and 
severely. Numbers in the Secondary 
School shrank to less than half, the 
self-managing 
function, four-fifths of the students in 
the Technical and Art classes joined 


Societies ceased to 


the military or civil services and the 
numbers of such students were further 
reduced by the insistence of the pub- 
lic authorities that because of the risk 
of casualties from air-raiding educa- 
tional classes should not be held in 


the evenings. 


A gallant effort, however. was made 


to maintain a skeleton service of 


classes and courses of lectures. many 
of these being taken by the Principal 
himself at week-ends and in the early 
evenings. Numbers were substantially 
increased by the opening during the 
day time of fourteen classes for the 
teaching of English to some four 
hundred Jewish refugees who had fled 
and had settled in 
north-west London. By prudent man- 


from Germany 


agement the Institute came through 
the war financially sound and ready 
to begin again its upward climb. Al- 
ready considerable progress has been 
School 


made. The Girls’ Grammar 


now contains five hundred 


and ten 
Junior School for 


children between the ages of four and 


scholars and a 
eleven, which is accommodated in a 
separate building. is full to capacity 
with three hundred and fifty children. 
Technical and Art Classes are steadily 
expanding and at the present time 
have a membership of approximately 
seven hundred. The Institute is show- 
ing its power of discovering and 
meeting special needs by the estab- 
lishment of eight special, and care- 
fully graded classes in English for 
foreign students of whom a large 
number have come to London from 
every country of Western Europe. 
convinced of the value of the English 
language culturally and as a business 
qualification. All the self managing 


societies have re-formed themselves 
and it is no idle claim that the In- 
stitute is both the educational and 
community centre of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb and adjoining dis- 


tricts. 





Eskimo Edueation 


This article was prepared by officers of the Northern Administration 


and Lands Branch of the Department of Resources and Development, 


who are specialists in problems of Eskimo education. 


HE education of Eskimo children 

in the arctic regions of Canada 
is the responsibility of the Northern 
Administration and Lands Branch, 
Department of Resources and De- 
velopment. The teacher who chooses 
an Eskimo schoolroom is likely to 
face problems that are wunique. 
Solutions have to be just as original. 
Eskimo hunters who follow the cari- 
bou spend much of the year on the 
move. and they prefer to travel as a 
\ than to their 
children behind at the settlement to 
The 


those Eskimos who depend upon the 


family rather leave 


go to school. same applies to 


sea for their living. This means the 
school hours in the Arctic frequently 
have to be adjusted to the movements 
of the natives. 


On the matters of policy the Ad- 
ministration is advised by a com- 
mittee engaged in the study and 
planning of a distinctive system of 
education for the North. This system 
take consideration the 
nomadic character of the Eskimo who 


must into 
move about in a pattern determined 
by the wildlife on which they depend. 
Eskimo 


fixed school term as white children 


children cannot follow a 
and so cannot observe strict school 
hours. They cannot embark on a 
standardized course of studies lead- 


ing up to and ending in the univer- 


sity, unless they abandon the Eskimo 
way of life, and this is not desired 
by anyone, least of all by the Eskimo 
Yet it is felt that they 
must, in their own interest and for 


themselves. 


their own protection, be taught to 
write, read, and speak English: to do 
simple arithmetic: how to keep 
healthy; to appreciate the need for 
their wildlife re- 


sources, and to understand the nature 


conservation of 


of the social world in which they 
will take their place. The 
Eskimo education is not to make the 
Eskimos like white men, but to help 


aim in 


them to become better Eskimos. How- 
Eskimos show 
will be 


assisted towards higher education to 


ever. who special 


ability encouraged and 
fit them for professional and _tech- 
nical positions, both inside their own 
country or outside as opportunity 


arises. 


Eight Federal Day schools for 
Eskimos are now functioning in the 
Canadian Arctic under the direction 
of the Northern Administration. They 
are Tuktoyaktuk, Fort Chimo. Coral 
Harbour, Coppermine, Aklavik, Cape 
Dorset. Port Harrison and Chester- 
field Inlet. 
some of the settlements operate health 
centres under the direction of the 
Department of National Health and 


Welfare. and are. therefore. able to 


The wives of teachers at 





help their husbands in many differ- 
ent ways. This recent employment 
of married couples has proved to be 
a very happy arrangement for all 
concerned, 


Teachers employed in schools 
operated by the Department of Re- 
sources and Development are now, 
by the terms of a recent Order in 
Council, They 
teachers and 
their salaries are set according to 


civil servants. are 


classified as welfare 


their experience and qualfications. 


In addition to their salaries they re- 
ceive the same northerr living allow- 
ance as other employees of the 
Government in the north, that is 
$900 a year for a single teacher and 
$1,500 for a married teacher or one 
with dependents living with him. The 
teachers are provided with comfort- 
able living quarters for which they 
are required to pay a small rent. 


In 1947 the 
school for Eskimo was opened at 
Tuktoyaktuk. The classroom is large, 
about 40 feet by 18 feet. 
tains two space heaters and four low 
tables, each eight feet long, with 
both 
ample blackboard space all around 
the there 
doors, this one room could be used 


first Government 


It con- 


benches on sides. There is 


room, and, as are two 
as two classrooms if this were re- 
quired. The room is bright and clean. 
The children of each grade sit 
around their table and_ this 
creates a pleasant, informal atmos- 
phere. Attendance, however, is not 
dependable. As Miss Dorothy Robin- 
son observed: “As attendance is not 
compulsory it is difficult to do much 
with parents who are not willing to 
listen to persuasion. In most cases it 


own 


is not that the parent does not wish the 
child to go to school, but that they are 
reluctant to force the child. If the 
child wishes to stay up all night and 
sleep all day, it is allowed to do so. 
While most of the parents are willing 
to co-operate and the older children 
will themselves listen to reason, there 
are always the exceptions . . 


The school at Fort Chimo, a pre- 
fabricated building, was erected in 
October, 1949. The walls are of 
panel wood and the roof is of sheet 
aluminum. There is a small domestic 
science room and one large class- 
room which can seat about fifty 
pupils. The school workshop is busy 
both night and day, and a number 
of komatiks have been made for local 
Eskimos. The building is heated by 
two space heaters, chemical toilets 
are supplied, and water is obtained 
from spring-fed streams one and a 
half miles away in winter and a 
quarter of a mile away in summer. In 
addition a prefabricated residence 
was erected for the teacher. Power 
is supplied by Department of Trans- 
port equipment. 


At Coral Harbour the school was 
set up, prefabricated, in 1949, and 
the teacher was established there in 
1950. The buildings are in a good 
location near a small lake and there 
are good playground facilities. The 
school is well equipped, and has four 
wash sinks, two each for girls and 
boys, and washrooms with arctic 
chemical toilets. These toilets are 
built in and are cleaned and emptied 
from the outside of the building. 
There is electric wiring with fluores- 
cent ‘fixtures for daylight lighting. 
The interior colour scheme was sup- 








Federal Day School at Cape Dorset, N.W.T. 


A typical one-room prefabricated schoolhouse 


in the Eastern Arctic. 


plied by a child psychologist, and 
the paint is fire resistant. The build- 
ing was designed to be heated by one 


or two oil space heaters. 


At Coppermine, a new school com- 
bined with living quarters for the 
The 


Eskimos in this region are almost 


staff. was completed in 1950. 


entirely nomadic, and it is thought 
that, if this school is to be completely 
successful, it will eventually be neces- 
sary to provide accommodation at 


Coppermine where children may stay 


when it is not essential for: them to 
be with their parents to learn the 
native way of life. 


In 1950 the new Federal school at 
Aklavik commenced operation. A 
number of Eskimo pupils attend this 
three-room school which is also 
attended by a number of white chil- 
dren and children of mixed blood. 
In addition, at Aklavik, 
both Anglican and Roman Catholic 
residential schools which have been 


there are 


operating for some years. 


The prefabricated school building 
erected and opened at Cape Dorset in 
1950 is on the same plan as the other 
prefabricated school buildings. 


There are probably more Eskimo 
children within reach of Port Harri- 
than at any other point in 
Eskimo territory. When the Federal 
school was first opened at that point 
in 1950, the teacher, Miss E. M. 
Hinds, from the health 
centre of the Department of National 
Health Welfare 


from the Anglican mission which at 


son. 


operated 


and and, later on 
the time was not being regularly 
occupied by a missionary. She re- 
ported — that had 
officially ended on Friday, June 30, 


after the term 
the children all returned to the school 
the following Monday, saying they 
did not “So, of 
course, | in.” she writes, 


want holidays. 
let them 
“and I have been holding school ever 
since with a much better attendance 
than there was in June”. 





In 1951 a 
building as well as a teacherage were 


prefabricated school 
erected. These buildings were similar 
in design to those erected at Cape 
Dorset on Baffin Island. 


Also in 195] 
day school building was erected at 
Chesterfield Inlet in the 
District. So far as many as forty 
Eskimo pupils have attended this 


a two-room Federal 


Keewatin 


school all under one teacher. 


To make education attractive to 
the Eskimo. different tech- 
niques are being employed, and of 


many 


these probably the most effective is 
the film strip used as the back- 
ground for a lecture. Film strips and 
films have been used for some time. 
but it was only recently that a set of 
strips specially for 


was created 


Eskimo schools. 


The idea of using the film strip for 
Eskimo education was approved by 
education 
which advises on such problems. The 


the sub-committee on 


Department commissioned Dr. Carter 
Storr of Ottawa to go north in 1949 
to find out whether visual education 
would appeal to the Eskimos. The 
Eskimos responded readily. They 


entered into the spirit of the experi- 


ment, watched the while he 
sketched 


models 


artist 


and were eager to act as 


and critics. From the pre- 
liminary sketches the strips were later 
worked out in consultation with 
officers of the Administration. the 
Canadian Wildlife Service. and the 


R.C.M.P. 


A series of four film strips was 
“The 


Fellow Canadians’. 


produced. Eskimos and their 


“Conservation of 


“Food for Eskimos”, 
and “Dogs”. These films are 
being distributed to the welfare 
teachers at the various Eskimo 
Of these, “The Eskimos and 
their Fellow Canadians” is the prin- 
cipal film strip. It shows the Eskimo 
what fellow 
Canadians are, some of their profes- 


the Caribou”, 
now 


Ss ‘hools. 


sort of people his 
sions, and the origin of the materials 
and goods which the Eskimo receives 
in kind for Family Allowances. In 
view of the success of the experiment, 
there is the possibility that the series 
will be enlarged. 


Older Eskimo do not show any 
great desire to learn English, but the 
children must be encouraged to use 
this language as well as their mother 
This 
will be a long and difficult task. The 
contact with whites is so infrequent 


tongue in their daily living. 


that the children, when they return 
to the camp from the school, easily 
forget their English and for fear of 
ridicule may be reluctant to use the 
speech of the white man. 


\s well as teaching his classes, a 
welfare teacher must also organize 
activities which encourage a sense of 
life. His work 
will take him from the classroom to 
the native homes in the settlements 


the 


attempt to encourage healthy living, 


community welfare 


and in camps where he must 
handicraft work, recreational sports, 


and adult education. 


Port Harrison has been the centre 
of great activity in the Administra- 
tion’s new experiment in handicraft 
Eskimo. Although the 


motive for the experiment was large- 


among the 











ly economic, it has obvious educa- 
tional value. 


The Eskimo have always made 
certain articles for daily use, bowls, 
knives, and the like, and carved dolls 
kayaks and animals for the 
amusement of their children. When 
these were taken outside they became 


and 


curiosities, sometimes objects of art. 
Eskimo skill in carving in ivory and 
soapstone had long been recognized 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company posts 
were always willing to put on sale 
any carvings that were brought in to 
them. It remained for the Adminis- 
tration and the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild to encourage and advise the 
Eskimo 


market. 


and to foster an outside 


\ssisted by a substantial grant 


from the Federal Government. the 
Guild sent Mr. James A. Houston in- 


to the field. He 
Harrison. 


visited the Port 
Povungnituk, and Cape 
Smith areas during the early part of 
1950 and bought over 11,000 pieces 
‘of handicraft work. He has recently 
returned south from another venture 
in the Arctic after having spent 
with the 
Eskimos on handicrafts projects at 


several months working 
their various settlements in southern 


Baffin Island. 


More than seventy-five per cent 
of the adult population took part in 
producing work and although not 
all of this was art, or even handicraft. 
some of the pieces revealed a strong 
creative spirit not without a sense of 
humour. This material has been well 
received by the 


public through 


various outlets of the Guild which is 


marketing it on a non-profit basis 
in order that the greatest benefits 
may be gained by the Eskimo. This 
handicraft experiment illustrates the 
more practical side of Eskimo edu- 
cation. 


One of the attractions at Govern- 
Arctic is the 
This 
supplies 
available, and may consist of only 


ment schools in the 
serving of a noonday lunch. 


varies according to the 


cocoa and biscuits. A pattern was set 
by Nurse Andrews when she organ- 
ized a Breakfast Club at Port Harri- 
son in 1949. The breakfast consisted 
of approximately three-quarters of 
a pint of hot rolled oats porridge, a 
pint of rich milk, cod liver oil, a 
vitamin pill, and one of the special 
hardtack biscuits which are supplied 
for the Eskimo by the Administra- 
were 23 children, the 


tion. There 


youngest being 3, the oldest just 
under 16 years of age. Subsequently, 
when an influenza epidemic hit that 
area, the children who were attend- 
ing the Breakfast Club escaped except 
for a few who had minor symptoms. 


The Eskimo parents were impressed. 


In addition to the schools operated 
directly by the Northern Administra- 
tion, there are also a number of 
mission day schools in the Arctic, 
operated by the Church of England, 
the Roman Catholic Church, and, in 
Canadian 
Northern 
The 


these 


each by the 
and the 
Canada Evangelical Mission. 
Federal 
schools by annual grants and_fur- 
limited 


one case 


Interior Mission 


Government assists 


nishes a amount of school 


supplies. 





Schools That Travel 


on Camelback 


by Andre Blanchet 


LTWARDLY there was nothing 


about the brown-colored goat- 
skin tent to distinguish it from the 
others in the Saharan nomad encamp- 
ment | was visiting. But when | 
stepped inside | found myself in a 
well-equipped classroom. All the basic 
materials were there——a blackboard. 
the china ink pots, a teacher’s cup- 
board (a reduced model about the 
size of a suitcase) and even a school 
timepiece, which in this case was an 
alarm clock showing the official time 


of the chief town in the region. 

There were other similarities be- 
Mauri- 
Africa) 


Paris. 


tween this nomad school in 
(French West 


those in Marseilles or 


and 
Sub- 
jects on the list of assignments which 
posted 
familiar to 


tania 


have been 
French children. 
But the homework had a distinctly 


local character. 


was up would 


most 


I was able. for instance. to hear 
one of the boys give an informed 
For the 


following day he and his companions 


account of camel raising. 


were asked to write a short essay on 
the grinding of millet. 
leafed through their 
found that 
sorbed some aspects of the way of 


Again, as | 
notebooks | 


arithmetic had also ab- 


life of these Bidanes (the name means 


literally “‘white-skinned people”). 


Exercises and problems were ex- 
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pressed in terms of camels, young 
goats and cups of tea. 


In short, everything in the school 
had been conscientiously adapted to 
the surroundings. even down to the 
hours of attendance which had been 
arranged so as to fit in with Moslem 
start 
French classes in the morning after 


customs. The children only 
they have had the traditional Koranic 
teaching, and lessons begin again in 
the afternoon after the second pray- 
ers of the day are over. 

The 


adaptation to local conditions, how- 


most original and studied 
ever, was made in the setting up of 
itself. \ 
because the school must be able to 
travel with the tribe, and the tribe 
itself is dependent upon the vagaries 
of wells and pasturelands. In other 
parts of French West Africa. par- 
ticularly around the Niger, boarding 


the school tent is used 


schools have for long been opened 
for children of nomads, but these are 
permanent buildings, not travelling 
tent schools. 

In Mauritania. a few camels are all 
that is the desert 
classroom 


needed to 
with its and its 
pecially adapted equipment. Instead 


carry 
school 


of benches. children use individual 
stools. The teacher’s cupboard has 
two handles to facilitate transport. 


As for the desks. they take to pieces 


reg er eee 





Marc Lenoble, Inspector of Camp Schools in Mauritania 


easily and are drilled with holes so 
that they can be lashed firmly to the 
swaying back of a camel. 


Pupils are therefore able to work 
under normally comfortable condi- 
tions as long as the nomad schools’ 
one merciless enemy, the wind, does 
not whip up great clouds of sand. 
When this happens school has to stop 
for the day. 


The wanderings of these Maurita- 
nian schools depend upon the habits 


tribes. The Adrar 
school travels as much as 500 miles 
a year, but there others that 
move only every four or five months 
and then only for a few miles. 


Yet. thanks to an official who 
probably is the only one of his kind 
in the world, these schools do not 
move across the desert like driftwood 


of individual 


are 


abandoned and un- 
guided. As the schools have managed 
to adapt themselves to the nomad 
way of life, so a teacher has found 
the way to adapt himself to the task 
of inspecting them, and to do so has 
traded his traditional master’s cane 


on the ocean. 


for a camel-driver’s switch. 


If you ask him what his needs are, 
he will tell you that he only requires 
a camel. Incidentally, he is alloted 
one from the herd maintained by 
the educational of Mauri- 
tania, which is probably the only 
educational body in the world to in- 
clude 
ventory. 


service 


a herd of camels on its in- 


Director of Camp Schools in 
Mauritania—this is the official title 
of Mare Lenoble, the inspector who 


is always on the move. Very few of 





the 800 Europeans living in Mauri- 
tania——less than one every 400 square 
miles-have ever crossed his path. 
And they have little chance of seeing 
him in St. Louis, the capital of the 
Schools that Travel on Camelback 

territory. Monsieur Lenoble 
the of 


without once going there. 


spent 


entire school year 1951-52 


He is always on the move because 
some of the schools which he inspects 
are as much as 220 miles apart—220 
of Adrar to 
Tagant. 


From 
Krakna 


Lenoble 


miles desert. 
to 


travels 


Trarze. from 


Monsieur across 
Mauritania at the majestic rolling 
pace of his mount usually accom- 
panied by an escort provided in turn 
by each encampment he visits. 


So it easy to understand why, when 
he goes on leave after spending nine 
months gazing at the Saharan land- 
the 
look 


harvest time. 


wheat-fields in central 


to 


scape, 


France green him even at 


On the job. he mounts his camel. 
wearing a huge blue turban, wound 
as dexterously as that of any Bidane. 
If it weren't for his spectacles, there 
would be no way of telling he was a 
His clothing consists of 
black. 


with 


Kuropean. 
sleeveless 
the — shirt- 
front and back held together by loops 


two garments——a 


Mauritanian — shirt 


rather than seams. and a_ white 


serouel, the flaring Saharan trousers 
folds 


fortable cushion on a saddle. 


whose generous form a com- 


This young teacher has adopted 
the nomad life completely. His only 
of 


saddle, as deep and comfortable as 


piece furniture is his leather 


an armchair and lavishly decorated. 
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luggage he carries is a 


long. shapeless bag, also of leather. 


The only 


a goatskin waterbag— 
the most precious possession of any 


\ guerbe 


nomad. because it means the differ- 
life and death, com- 
pletes his equipment which, like his 
food supply, includes nothing Euro- 
pean. In his bag, he carries only 
dates. tea and sugar, the standard 
menu of the Sahara. 


ence between 


Desert hospitality, however, breaks 
the monotony of this austere diet. 
When the inspector visits the chief 
of a tribe or camp, he is doing so as 
a sort of ambassador. In the present 
stage of education in Mauritania, his 
job calls just as much for persuasion 
as it does for inspection and organi- 
zation. While he can check up on the 
standard of a school in a single 
morning. he may spend many hours 
or even days in long discussions be- 
fore he convinces a chief that the 
tribe's children should be in school. 


the interminable meals 
that are offered to the desert traveller 
he will delicately broach the subject. 
while servant girls wearing blue veils 


During 


dance in his honor before the tent. 


Seated cross-legged on a pile of 
cushions next to the chief, he waits 
patiently while the long succession of 
traditional dishes are placed before 


them. 


Hours go by. They eat, sleep and 
talk. The chief reminds him that the 
ambition of a Bidane father to 
prepare his daughters for marriage. 
They are not required to work and 
seldom leave their tents. 


But Monsieur Lenoble would like 
to see some young Bidane girls in his 


1S 











camp schools. At present. the only 
girls going to school in Mauritania 
are some 40 in a class at Boutilimit, 
the real educational centre of the 
territory (it has a teacher’s training 
school and nine teachers). There, 
the girls live together, far from the 
family tent. 


Insistence on the part of Monsieur 
Lenoble finally brings from the chief 
the promise that, starting the next 
day, he will send his own daughters 
to the camp school. After all, you 
cannot refuse anything to a guest. 
But Monsieur Lenoble cannot be sure 
that, the next time he passes by, he 
will not have to begin the same 
conversation all over again, seated 
on the same cushions with more 
glasses of boiling hot tea in front of 
him. 


Summing up his work, he says: 
“One of the guiding principles of 
education in this territory is that the 
child or the adolescent must not be 
separated from his social environ- 
ment but must be trained to serve 
it.” This principle, applied through- 
out the “camp schools” will inevi- 
tably become a source of strength to 
the Saharan nomad communities. 
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Books On 
Democracy in Action 


LIVING DEMOCRACY 
IN DENMARK 


By Peter Manniche. A remarkable 
book on Denmark and _ its pre- 
dominantly agricultural population, 
who have a very high standard of 
life. With many excellent illustra- 
tions. “An admirable introduction 
to a land notable for its agriculture, 
its adult education and the quality 
of its democracy.”—Sir Richard 
Livingstone. $4.00. 


PIONEER 
IN COMMUNITY 


By Watson Thomson. Henri Las- 
serre’s contribution to the fully Co- 
operative Society. “The book really 
comes to life in the profuse and ex- 
tensive quotations from Professor 
Lasserre’s own articles and letters — 
clear, logical, coherent, and sparkling 
with that gay vivacious eagerness we 
knew in the man _ himself.’’-—The 
Canadian Forum. $2.00. 


COUNTRY PARSON 


By George Morrison. Everyone in- 
terested in country life will find this 
book packed with interest. It is a 
quietly humorous analysis of country 
congregations, hard-to-heat manses, 
annual church meetings, anniversary 
services, fowl suppers, shopping in 
the cross-roads store, Federation of 
Agriculture meetings and all the 
other facets of rural living in old 
Ontario. $3.00 
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Some Old People—Their Rights 


and Responsibilities 


By 


N old man paced the living room 
floor with rapid steps. His grown 
children sat around the fireplace. 
“Now,” the father addressed the 
group, “be good enough to tell me 
why a man of sixty-five shouldn't 
motor to Florida by himself.” 
“Because,” he heard from several 
sources, “you might become sick... 
you might have an accident and get 
stranded you mighi even get 
lonesome.” 
“Might 


ridiculous,” 


might it’s 
the old 
Then filling the weighted pause which 
followed _ this the small 
voice, of his granddaughter asked 


might 
man roared. 
outburst, 


“Mummy, what are we saving grand- 
pa for?” 

These words of wisdom keynote 
what | would like to say. 

Grandpa nor any other older per- 
son want to be “saved” from doing 
all the things that have made him 
the person he now is. The sooner this 
fact is acknowledged, the better for 
all concerned. Outmoded family con- 
ceptions and relationships must alter, 
for today’s old people resent being 


coddled. 


ment of the population, with specific 


They are a valuable seg- 


abilities as well as specific require- 
ments. They must not be isolated: 
they are an integral part of the com- 
munity and should be encouraged to 
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be aware of their responsibilities. To 
encourage the aged to forget any 
frustrations of the past enables them 
to plow back into society what they 
have taken from it. They need help 
to evaluate their share in the earlier 
development of this new country and 
to culminate their lives by keeping 
abreast of the new Canadian trends. 

With more older people alive today 
than at any other time in the world’s 
history the entire population is con- 
cerned with their well-being. Modern 
methods of health care, homes for the 
aged, special clinics for those over 
sixty, regular physical examinations 
so as to prevent incipient conditions 
from becoming chronic, all these fac- 
have contributed the 
longer life span. 


tors toward 

Nevertheless the older person as 
well as his family has tremendous 
adjustments to make. The aged be- 
come alarmed by their diminishing 
physical endurance. Minds as well as 
bodies suffer fatigue more readily. 
Hair settle 


turns grey, wrinkles 


around the eyes and mouth. 

When this happens it is time to 
take stock, but not to be discouraged. 
It is time to decide the steps neces- 
sary to avoid slipping out of line. A 
few mild setting-up exercises help 
tone up the muscles, a shorter active 
day and a cat nap after lunch con- 

















serve energy and where possible the 
securing of work which will permit 
the individual to give his utmost, 
without bodily strain, restores con- 
fidence. 

Recently, as I sat near a_ well 
dressed older woman in a restaurant, 
| heard her say, “I lost one pearl 
earring last week and asked George 
if he had seen it when we left the 
movie. ‘My dear,’ he fairly gasped. 
‘it’s been years and years since I’ve 
noticed your ears.’ That was quite a 
shock to my vanity. I decided to get 
a new ‘hairdo’ at once.” 


Besides giving special attention to 
the hair, there is something else that 
older people can readily do—wear 
becoming clothes and light colors. 
\ blue shirt and tie perk up an older 
man, a touch of make-up, a gay hat 
and scarf will lighten the step of a 
woman. Black most often is becom- 
ing to the young and the fair. 


It has been pointed out that most 
older people wish to continue the 
pattern of their lives until they are 
unfit to do so. However, there are 
many obstacles in this path. Almost 
inevitably the status of 
those over sixty becomes less favor- 
able. Partly responsible for the pre- 
dicament of many aged citizens is 


economic 


the present public pensions system. 
In some provinces where in 1953 the 
meagre grant of $40 is still in force, 
it must be classed as a starvation al- 
lowance. Private pensions are also 
often inadequate though there are 
exceptions in this group. 


The present system of compulsory 


retirement, currently practised by 
sume large organizations works a 


great hardship on healthy active per- 
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sons. An arbitrary dismissal at the 
age of sixty or sixty-five years. with- 
out regard to the skill or capabilities 
of the individual is wasteful. One 
glance at the accomplishment of our 
great statesmen, playwrites, poets, 
musicians, artists, lawyers, doctors, 
etc., is enough to debunk the theory 
that older persons are incapable of 
producing finer work than they have 
ever done. Withdrawing the numeri- 
cally large block of older able-bodied 
workers from one end of the produc- 
tion line and inducting into the armed 
forces another large block of young 
men and women at the other, throws 
an undue burden on those remaining 
at work. 


Would it not be possible for more 
industries to give consideration to the 
fact that workers do not suddenly 


become old? There is a period per- 
haps of five or ten years, when they 
are getting older. All of this time 
gradual retirement could be consid- 
ered. Job counselling and retraining 
for less demanding positions would 
greatly reduce the frustration en- 
dured by one suddenly deprived of 
his work on a given day. Such a re- 
habilitation program would counter- 
act the lack of interest and slackened 
output often manifested in the present 
job dismissal system. The personnel 
worker could more easily cope with 
an individual prepared for a change, 
willing to continue in 
judged more suitable to him. 


one work 


If this positive approach to retire- 
ment is not followed the individual 
knowing he will be dismissed on an 
approaching birthday is often con- 
sumed with the fear that he will be 
unable to secure work. Though he 





The Second Mile 


may receive an industrial pension 
he is usually forced to live on sub- 
stantially less than his previous 
wages. He may also encounter other 
gripping fears, the fear of living 
through empty hours of loneliness. . . 
the fear of dying before he receives 
first He suddenly 
faced with the fact that there is no 
in the 
morning. There is nothing to do. The 
companionship of fellow employees 


is gone, the satisfaction of perform- 


his is 


payment. 


place to go at seven-thirty 


ing a job is lost. That regular pension 
check a but 
enough. It is too small to 
meet the cost of adequate living ar- 


is great comfort not 


usually 
rangements. The already depressed 
person must often seek a small bed- 
room in a strange cheaper section of 
the city. A great dearth of inexpen- 


sive self-contained apartments causes 
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Club, Toronto 


doubling up and shared quarters. No 
wonder a sense of futility besets so 
many of the aged. At this point the 
might well manifest 
more interest in the situation and de- 
termine what 


community 


such persons would 
require to revitalize their lives. 

One step in the right direction was 
taken in Toronto in 1947 by the Na- 
tional 


Service when 


1100 older persons visited their coun- 


Employment 


selling service, set up especially for 
the aged. As a result of the advice 
600 individuals 
were able to secure their own jobs 
that In 1952, 156 older To- 
rontonians were employed in Red 
Feather sheltered workshops. 

(nother step in solving some of the 
vroups problems was the establish- 
ment of recreation centres in several 
sections of the city: in such clubs 


given this group, 


year. 








set up solely for the use of older 
people, the fewer rules and regula- 
tions the better. The rules that are 
required should be determined by 
a committee containing a fair repre- 
sentation of the older group. It is 
they who should decide on the club 
activities, what type of program they 
want, whether handicraft, singing. 
social dancing, cards, games or mov- 
ies. The older people themselves en- 
joy setting up their own special com- 
mittees for the purpose of visiting 
the sick, or planning birthday par- 
The for 


clubs for older persons usually or- 


ties, or picnics. sponsors 
ganize a motor corps to assist the less 
able-bodied in reaching their desti- 
nation. 


The regular attendance at all meet- 
ings is amazingly high. What better 
proof of the need of recreational 
clubs for the lonely could be asked? 
Such centres foster the spirit of com- 
radeship. It is not unusual for a list- 
less newcomer to become an active 
participant within a few weeks’ time. 


Old men who have never worked 
with their hands may suddenly be- 
come interested in completing a 
hooked rug. Or the incentive to be 
able to give a gift to a grandchild 
may spur another to complete a bit 
of copper jewellery or a_ leather 
purse. In one such club in New York 
State a bent, white haired colored 
woman sat studying a partially com 
pleted red clay head of a child. Glanc- 
ing at the gnarled hands of the wo- 
man and the remarkably tender ex- 
pression on the face of the child, a 
visitor asked the artist where she 
learned to do such beautiful work. 


She laughed. “Twarn’t in art school. 
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honey—'twas in somebody's kitchen, 
I guess. I used to exercise my talents 
Then 
she continued, holding out her crip- 
pled hands, 


on fancy salads and desserts.” 


“Ise too old to labor so 
hard now, so I comes here to putter 
around when I’m able.” 


The walls of the next room in the 
same club were covered with unusual 
paintings dealing with varied sub- 
jects. Not one artist had painted be- 
fore he was sixty and few realized 
that they had any power of expres- 
sion or gift for execution. To bring 
to life a scene from childhood, often 
from a far away homeland, brought 
great happiness to these old people. 
The satisfaction such social centres 
give to their members, this creation 
through recreation should ensure the 
growth of the movement. These clubs 
have demonstrated how easily older 
persons can learn new skills. They 
are truly centres of adult education 
and mental health. 


\ of 
supervising the hand work done by 
the aged, not only in social centres 


natural enterprise those 


but in homes for the aged and hos- 
pitals, would be to display their pro- 
ducts to the general public. Hobby 
shows could be set up in a corner of 


the city museum, in a library or 


school. Carefully chosen materials, 


well arranged, attract great 


munal interest. 


com- 
Such an exhibition 


might allocate space for an antique 


show of articles belonging to older 
persons. It is surprisingly interest- 
ing to see the treasures that have 
been hoarded in old cupboards and 
trunks for years. All persons enjoy 
displaying such possessions. Hobby 


shows are a real stimulus to some 





older persons to go and do likewise; 
they bring greater understanding of 
the interests of the group to those 
of all ages visiting the exhibit. They 
may even help sell the idea of the 
need for more sheltered work shops. 
Although such shops always run at 
a slight deficit in dollars, their profits 
may be counted in terms of the re- 
newed interest and happiness of the 
participants. 


During the depression year of 1930 
the American Association of Adult 
Education interested in an 
occupational experiment, sponsored 
by the Welfare Council of New York 
City. The purpose of the venture was 
handicraft in 
tions for the aged. The Association 
contributed $3600 and that 
amount was contributed by the in- 
stitutions. Competent visiting teach- 


became 


to encourage institu- 


twice 


ers were engaged. All those partici- 
pating in the project received remu- 
neration for their work. One woman 
earned enough for a trip to Cali- 
fornia. The output was of such a cali- 
bre that it was handled by well known 
Fifth Avenue shops. During the holli- 
day season floor space was contrib- 
uted for the establishment of the 
Dega shop, the name being the re- 
verse spelling of aged. This shop did 
exceedingly well. At the conclusion 
of the experiment every organization 
for the aged taking part and many 
others, incorporated a permanent de- 
partment of occupational therapy. 


I would like to reaffirm my belief 
that the need for most older people 
to change the pattern of their lives 
is a widespread need. They should 


be able to secure help to adjust 


themselves to the swirling modern 
world, 

not all individuals are 
eager to find ways, how best to fill 
the hours, when daily pressures les- 
sen. Many taking this stand, with as- 
sistance could overcome this symp- 
tom of stoppage in growth. Without 
guidance, numbers of this group may 
deteriorate and become some of the 


However, 


unnecessarily senile patients filling 
our institutions. The prevention of 
such a condition through rehabilita- 
tion programs not only would help 
these individuals, but would 
save large sums of government funds 
spent on their care. 


also 


However, that many persons of 
advanced years are anxious to con- 
tinue learning is shown by glancing 
at the Readers Advisors report from 
any public library. Such documents 
invariably list requests from many 
individuals over sixty, seeking help 
in finding ways to pass their leisure 
time. Some ask for books to fill in 
education. Others want to 
follow an earlier interest. Still others 
ask for special courses, in schools 
and universities so that they may 
have an opinion when the conversa- 


gaps in 


tion turns to atom bombs or city 
planning. 


| believe, too, in widely dissemi- 


nating the fact to all age groups that 
every skill attained through life is 
just another boot strap, in old age. 


The repose of Whistler’s benign 
mother is no longer so appealing. The 
older segment in the population want 
to carry their share. They have a 
right to do so. The old want to be 
modern. 











Home Aides For The Aged 


by Elizabeth De Witt 


This article is based on a 
given to the Division on Old Age of 


the Welfare Council of Toronto. 


paper 


HE changes in modern living 

have created many problems for 
our older citizens: smaller houses and 
crowded living quarters often make 
it impossible for the older generation 
to live with their married children 
when the time comes that they need 
help and some c.ce. The tendency 
toward smaller families reduces the 
number of available to 
help. The high cost of living means 


relatives 


that many unmarried daughters must 
work to support themselves and their 
parents. These and other factors are 
contributing to the problems of older 
persons who are anxious to stay in 
their own homes, whether that home 
be a house, apartment or one room, 
but who have come to a point where 
they should not be doing so without 
some help. This help may be needed 
only for a temporary period during 
an acute illness or it may be needed 
for an indefinite period because of 
failing strength. 

Attempts are being made in some 
places to meet this need through the 
supervised services of competent 
women who are employed by an 
organization and go to the homes of 
these elderly people to give them the 
care which they need. 

This given different 
names. In one American city these 


service is 


women are known as homemakers 


and in another as housekeepers. In 
the United States this service may be 
given by private social agencies or, 
in some cases, by homemaking ser- 
vices of a Department of Public 
Welfare. 
Help Program, which is under the 
Ministry of Health, gives assistance 
both to families when the mother is 


In Great Britain the Home 


ill and there are children and to older 
people needing care. Those who are 
employed in this work are called 
“Home Helps”. There are 
similar services in other European 


also 


countries. 


In Canada little is being done. In 
some communities where homemak- 
ing services are already established 
to care for families the service has 
been extended to help other people 
but this has not been the case in all 
centres. 

The name “Home Aides” has been 
suggested for such a service and to 
me this is a particularly suitable 
name as it is descriptive of the 
assistance being given and in the re- 
mainder of this article I will refer to 
people employed in this work as 
Home Aides. 


In Toronto there is no such service 
for older people and the need is be- 
coming more apparent all the time. 
The development of such service has 
not been possible because of lack of 
funds. The requests which are re- 
ceived by the Visiting Homemakers 
Association for assistance for older 





people indicate a need for care for 
both short temporary periods and for 
longer periods when plans must be 
Ex- 


amples of the need for temporary 


made for an indefinite time. 


service are: 


(a) An_ elderly 
able to carry on by themselves when 


couple who are 


in good health but when one or both 
hecome acutely ill they need help. 


(b) The patient who takes ill and 
cannot be left alone while the chil- 
dren go out to work may need this 
she is well 


assistance until he or 


enough to carry on alone again. 

(c) Permanent plans which have 
been made for the care of an older 
break 


assistance 1s 


tem- 
For 


person may down and 


porary needed. 
example, a daughter with whom a 
parent is living may take ill or a 


take 


ill or need a holiday and a temporary 


permanent housekeeper may 


arrangement must be made. 


(d) A family may need help in 
caring for an older person for a short 
time until a permanent plan can be 
made. 


Such cases may require the ser- 
vices of a Home Aide for a full day 
or part of each day. In other cases 
a plan for assistance for an indefinite 
period may be necessary for older 
persons whose strength is failing so 
that they cannot carry on alone. This 
may also be the case with people 
who have chronic ailments but are 
not ill enough to require institutional 
care provided they can be given sume 
Many 


part 


assistance in their own home. 
of these people only need a 
time service. The amount of service 


which they require will vary greatly. 


The use of Home Aides sounds like 
the answer to many older people's 
problems and it can be a most worth- 
while However, in the 


development and administration of 


program. 


such a service there are many points 
to be considered. 

First. the selection of the women 
who are suitable to be Home Aides is 
most important and they need to be 
people: 

(a) who like older people: 

(ib) who can understand them and 
accept their idosyncracies; 

(c)} who can help them without 
making demands on the older person 
for direction and supervision but 
take 


older person’s feeling of indepen- 


who also do not away the 
dence by assuming too much respon- 
sibility ; 

(d) who accept the older person’s 
living habits and, if changes must be 
made, make them only very gradu- 
ally and subtlely. 

In addition the Home Aide needs 
support of good supery ision and of an 
agency and needs to feel that she is 
part of an important program. 

Those agencies which give this 
service tell us of some of the prob- 
lems which the Home Aide may 
meet. 


difficult for 
older people to accept help and they 


Sometimes it is very 


have mixed emotions about this help 
which they are to have. 


It may be 
the first time they have had to admit 
their failing ability to care for them- 
selves and the necessary changes in 
their way of living. 
lears, 


This brings up 
feeling of dependence, a 
struggle to hold on to their strength 
and resentment. These emotions may 








come into full play when a Home 
Aide walks in the door and they will 
he expressed in different ways such 
as not letting the Home Aide take 
over the duties which she expected 
to do, by putting her through a 
variety of different tests before they 
can accept her. This can be a very 
difficult and trying period of adjust- 
both for the the 
Home Aide and requires good super- 


ment client and 
vision to understand and _ interpret 
the client’s feelings and needs to the 
Home Aide. 

Duties of the Home Aide are many 
and varied and dependent on _ the 
needs of the individuals. Food pre- 
paration often is a badly needed 
service and when there is adequate 
refrigeration this can be planned and 
done to last for a couple of days. 
Laundry, ironing and mending may 
be Shopping for food or 
personal needs may be beyond the 
ability of the client. 
tidying of living quarters is another 
important duty but this service 
should not take the place of char 
service when that service is needed. 


needed. 


Cleaning and 


Assistance with personal care may be 
needed or the older person may need 
Any 
one or a combination of these ser- 
vices may be given by a Home Aide 
depending on the amount of help 
required. this a 
part-time service, the amount of time 


to be taken out for fresh air. 


In most cases is 
varying from one day every other 
week to two days a week or in other 
cases service for a part of a day is 


best. 


Home Aides are not always suit- 
able or desirable for all older people 


who 


homes. 


their own 
From experience the agen- 


want to remain in 
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cies giving this service have found 
it necessary to set up certain Ccon- 
ditions before service can be given. 
For example, older persons must be 
physically and mentally able to re- 
main safely at home. 
to people, 
couples or groups of adults (these 
might be brothers and sisters living 


The service 


may be given single 


include 
adults who are chronically ill and do 


together). Some agencies 
not limit the service just to older 
people. 

medical 


Adequate information 


must be available before service is 
given indicating the present health 
of the client and what his limitations 
are now and what changes, if any. 
be must 
adequate medical and nursing ser- 
It 
that 
Home Aides are not a nursing ser- 


may expected. There be 
vices available in case of need. 


should also be remembered 
vice and cannot replace a_ visiting 
There be an 
sufficient for the client’s needs. The 
of Home Aides may be 
financed by public funds or private 
funds or both and the fees paid by 


clients. 


nurse. must income 


services 


It is the usual practice for 
a charge to be made for this service 
if the client can afford to pay and 
the amount which they pay would be 
based on the size of their income and 
the cost of the service. 

A Home Aide program should not 
be considered as a replacement for 
institutional care as this is needed, 
too, but it may make it possible for 
some older people to stay in their 
own homes longer than would other- 
wise have been possible. This service 
is badly needed in many cities and 
we hope it will not be too long before 
it can be established. 





A New Look at Old Age 


669! IS CLEAR that this is a very 

different sort of old man from 
what we've been accustomed to think 
of as ‘an old man. Yet Toscanini. 
exceptional in his genius, is not ex- 
ceptional his vitality. He 
rather, the new in old men.” 


in is. 
model 
This is the lesson which Marie Ben- 
yon Ray breathless 
description of an old gentleman who 
still the of 


under whose direction it is the ambi- 


draws from a 


is great master music, 


tion of musicians to perform. Even 


as these words are written my ears 
are still filled with the magnificence 
of Beethoven's Missa Solemnis, with 
Canada’s Lois Marshall singing the 
soprano part under Toscanini, whose 
eighty-six years are no hindrance to 
a task of 
the performance for re- 


cording the work at three strenuous 


to the labor 


oTe?: ‘ 
so great or 


repeating 


sessions in subsequent weeks. 
If this the 


men’ then we 


old 


revise 


‘new model in 
shall to 


our ideas about the proper place of 


Is 


have 


Here is 
the first problem which the Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago has 
of 
four years of careful study and dis- 
lt that it 
comes at the top of the priority list 
of work to be done as a result of this 
Project for the (ged. 
financed by the Wieboldt Foundation 
of Chicago in Community Education. 


old people in our society. 


charted for attention as a result 


is significant 


cussion, 


Community 


“until these 
attitudes and beliefs are considerably 


Their conclusion is that 


modified. it will be impossible lo 
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Morgan 


restore opportunities for living to the 
older population of this country on 
any substantial scale.” 


The Chicago plan then puts for- 
ward a practical plan for Community 
Kducation. First, the public needs 
to be made aware of the problems 


of the life 


Second, the general public 


evrowing out increased 
span. 
should be told just what services now 
for older 
people and what the gaps in services 
Third. there should be 
careful explanation of the nature of 


cxist in the community 


really are. 


personal adjustment and of family 
relationships in the aging process. 
This of 


quires coherent planning on a con- 


process interpretation re- 
tinuous basis, using all the available 
means of general and specialised ap- 
The most difh- 
cult task of all will be to secure a 


proaches to people. 
change in attitudes. It is possible 
to get intellectual acceptance of the 
idea that old people are most of them 
healthy. vigorous. useful members of 
society. but unless we can learn to 
feel it to be true we shall make no 
real 


It that both the 
Chicago report and Marie Benyon 


pre 2TeSS. 


is no accident 
Ray's book lay great stress on Recrea- 
This 


Ww here 


Is 


\ducation. 


field 


tion and 


a! 


an 


most untouched the 


expansion of adult education can pay 


rich rewards to the individuals and 
to the community. Mrs. Ray quotes 
Professor Harvey Lehman of Ohio 


( niversity: 








First: There is no connection what- 
ever between ability and age. 

Second: The age of greatest pro- 
duction is much later than has been 
thought. Due to the longer life span 
today. it is later than ever 
before. 


now 


Third: Different categories of cre- 
ative thinking reach their peak at 
different ages. 

She then piles example of creative 
activity in old age upon example. The 
Taft Youth and Adult Center for 
Education and Recreation in New 
York has from six to seven thousand 
adults registered for over a hundred 
courses, and if there were more room 
Part 
of the secret lies in a remark of one 
of the instructors “The adult is in- 
finitely educable 
own terms. 


there would be more students. 


but only on his 
We don’t make the rules: 
The rest of Mrs. Ray’s 
hook is an exhilarating, if somewhat 
superficial, review of the educational 
opportunities that are being developed 
in’ America for 


he does.” 


creative activity 
Art, music, 
handicrafts. 
collecting. foreign languages are each 
given a chapter which will pro- 
vide a storehouse of ideas for adult 
education leaders who want sugges- 
tions and illustrative models to pro- 


among older people. 


writing. photography. 


voke and inspire older people to use 


their abilities to enrich their later 


Vears. 


The Chicago plan. while more 


sedate in its presentation is perhaps 
more challenging because it tackles 


the difficult but essential tasks of 
how to develop adult education for 
older persons on a community basis. 
The educational program is divided 
hetween three major objectives; (1) 


community education; (2) programs 
to meet the educational needs of older 
people, and (3) education for those 
who work with older people. The 
study shows how little has been at- 
tempted in any of these directions. 

It is not difficult to explain why 
so many old people live away their 
later years in uncreative and un- 
happy retirement. One outstanding 
reason is poor housing. In the study 
of 552 older persons in Chicago, 
known to family welfare ageticies. 
nearly half, or 248 had problems of 
housing and living arrangements, and 
the workers in this study had other 
ample evidence that poor living con- 
ditions affected all ranks of society. 
“In all of these people, from every 
social and economic level, we could 
sense the deep-seated desire for 4 
congenial environment which would 
provide maximum independence and 
privacy.” The conclusion of this 
study could well be repeated of many 
of our Canadian communities. “Even 
if we disregard the appalling truth 
that community inertia flatly cott- 
tradicts our professed belief in hu- 
man dignity and the value of the 
individual, it would be sheer folly to 
ignore the evidence that sub-standard 
and inappropriate housing for our 
older population is costing the com- 
munity a large and mounting bill in 
payment for the resultant deterior- 
ation of the population. Furthermore, 
if the situation can 
easily become the source of serious 
social disruption.” That is strong 
language from a sober research pro- 
ject report; but not too strong for 
the situation. 


continues, it 


The health needs of older people 


are only just beginning to receive 





On a Sunday afternoon 


It was Dr, J. H. Sheldon 
who pointed out that most of the 
available medical knowledge about 
old people Was based on the care ot 


attention. 


sick old people. “The actual prac- 


tice of medicine is virtually confined 


to those members of the population 
who are ill. or think they 
are thought by somebody else to be 


are ill, or 


ill, and these so amply fill up the 
that 
time one comes unconsciously to be- 
that they are typical of the 
whole. This is not the case.” (Dr. 
J. H. Sheldon, The Social Medicine of 
Old About the health needs 
of normal old people we know much 


working day in the course of 


lieve 


fee). 


less, and yet it is clearly to the com- 
munity’s own interest to enable old 
people to maintain themselves in as 
healthy a state as they can than to 


spend large sums of public money on 
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overcrowded hospitals and custodial 
institutions for the and 
ill. The of 


or the study of aging. 


mentally 
physically emergence 
“geriatrics 
is a sign that medical science is turn- 
ing its attention to this question. The 
development of experiments, in the 
shape of geriatric units in hospitals 
and clinies, nursing-homes and long- 
stay homes for chronic patients, home 
medical care plans and programs of 
medical education for older persons 
are quoted by the Chicago report as 
that in this 
field is stirring. However, “until the 
the United States, 
almost all health education programs 


evidence some. interest 


present time, in 
have been focussed on younger peo- 
ple or specific diseases.” 

In Canada there is even less evi- 


of 


continuous effort to develop health 


dence research. experiment, or 





services which are designed to keep 
normal old people in a state of 
healthy self-dependence. 


been considerable evi- 
dence that responsible authorities in 


There has 


Canada are becoming deeply anxious 
about the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities for The 
Labour Gazette for February 1953 
contains a summary of an important 


older workers. 


memorandum presented to the Na- 


tional Advisory Committee on Man- 
power by the Director of Information 
of the Department of Labour on “The 
Problem of the Older Worker.” The 
loss of man power to the country by 
outmoded employment practices is 
graphically summarised: 

office of the 
National Employment Service, for 
example, had on their books at one 
point a_ few 


the Toronto 


months ago over 
forty applicants with sufficient train- 
ing and experience to completely staff 
a small plant. That is to say, they 
had supervisors, foremen, account- 
In a 


great many cases these men had ob- 


ants, clerical and other help. 


tained their experience and training 
in jobs of a temporary nature during 
the past two decades.” The report 
then goes on to analyse the false rea- 
soning, unfounded attitudes and un- 
verifiable assumptions which lie at 
the root of this wasteful misuse of 
' The pioneer 
work of the Counselling Units of the 
National 


productive capacity. 


Service of 
Canada has won deserved recognition 


Employment 


but it needs to be greatly expanded 
and improved. This memorandum 
concludes with suggestions for action 
which are extremely 
essential if 


practical and 
any substantial 
changes are to be made in the em- 


quite 


ployment practices relating to older 
workers. 


The section of the report of the 
Employment 
shows the same range of problems 


Chicago Project on 
and the same bewildering confusion 
of attitudes to the employment of 
older workers as the memorandum of 
the Canadian Department of Labour. 
Their conclusion is fundamentally the 
same. “The greatest need of older 
people is the opportunity to continue 
as productive members of the com- 
munity, and because social and eco- 
nomic dangers are inherent in a 
growing proportion of non-productive 
older people in our population ; 
This conclusion leads into a series of 
recommendations in the first priority 
class relating to employment counsel- 
ling. job-finding, vocational training, 
research and public education which 
closely parallels the suggestions of 
the Department of Labour. 
Both of reports are 
cerned with the effect of under em- 


these con- 
ployment of work capacity on the 
community. There is an equally im- 
portant consequence in the 
effects on the older worker of this 
from productive 
culture patterns, 
status and prestige are closely allied 
to paid employment. To have a job 
is itself a mark of good citizenship 


social 
forced retirement 


activity. In our 


and personal worth. To have no job 
carries with it an implied stigma. 
Moreover there is some evidence to 
suggest that to have a useful occupa- 
tion will itself contribute to the good 
health of the individual. The reverse 
of these patterns, which label an older 
person as unproductive, and often 
compel him to become dependent 
upon others. can only have destruc- 





live consequences upon the mind and 
body of the individual who is so 
labelled. Because of these prevalent 
social attitudes, retirement from paid 
work, even when it comes properly 
and inevitably, needs to be most care- 
fully anticipated by adequate prepa- 
ration. This is an area rich in oppor- 
tunities for adult education that has 
hardly been explored at all. Close 

between management. 
adult education leaders 
could be a fruitful collaboration for 
new experiments in the use of ‘lei- 
sure’. Retirement could be the appro- 
priate status in which to develop 
worthwhile occupations beyond the 


cooperation 


labor and 


range of paid employment. 


These few pages will indicate that 
the time is rapidly approaching for 
a new look at the social and economic 
problems of the older person. The 
main weight of public attention in 
the post-war years was concentrated 
on the inadequate income payments 
of Old Age Pensions. This was per- 
haps natural and inevitable. The 
means test pensions under the Act of 
1927 were patently inadequate to the 
needs of many thousands of old 
people. The administration was cum- 
bersome and, its effects, neither 
helpful to old people nor effective in 
its operations. The Joint Committee 
of the Senate and House of Commons 
Old provided a 


in 


on Age Security 


fairly straightforward way to im- 
prove the immediate situation by in- 


stituting universal pensions at age 
seventy and supporting an improved 
public assistance program at sixty- 
five years of age. Lack of money is 
obvious a need that there was 
general agreement that more money 
should be provided. There 


sO 


was 
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neither full understanding nor accep- 
tance of the fact that money cannot 
buy services, if the services do not 
exist. 


There was much evidence before 
the Committee that money payments 
were not the answer to many of the 
problems of the older person, but the 
complexity of the issues raised by 
these problems led the Federal Gov- 
to satisfied that if 
services for older people were needed, 
this would have to be a matter for 


ernment remain 


provincial governments. In any case, 
so many of the needs of older people 
are only reflections of the needs of 
many Canadians of all ages and it is 
not easy to justify, let alone to secure 
acceptance of programs for the old 
at the expense of the young and the 
middle-aged. Old people's housing 
needs attention: but housing is an 
urgent need in wide sectors of the 
population. Old people 
need medical services: but a large 


Canadian 


proportion of the Canadian people 
need better and more readily avail- 
able medical services. Old people 
need recreation and educational ser- 
vices: but most Canadian cities are 
substandard in their provision of 
suitable and adequate recreation and 
adult education facilities. The fact 
that the provision of services for old 
people is a complex and difficult 
operation, involving many awkward 
decisions of a political, economic and 
social character, will not 
make the need for them 
urgent. It is, therefore, encouraging 
to have this growing flow of literature 
which provides the facts and figures 
of need, the practical recommenda- 
tions of social policy and social ac- 
tion, and the raw material of public 


however 


any less 





It is for adult education 
organizations to seize the opportuni- 
ties now offered to them to start on at 
least two of the first priority tasks in 
the Chicago Project report. The first 
is the task of Community Education 
in the needs of older people; the 
second is the expansion of services to 


education. 


older people, whose need for recrea- 
tion and education is so evident and 
sO widespread. 


The books quoted from are: Com- 
munity Service for Older People, pre- 
pared by the Community Project for the 
Aged of the Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago. Willcox and Follett 
Company, Chicago and Toronto, 1952; 
The Best Years of Your Life, Marie Ben- 
yon Ray. Littl, Brown and Company: 
Boston, McLelland and Stewart Ltd.. 
Toronto, 1952. 


(We append a brief bibliography of recent 
material on the problems of old age.) 
4dding Life to Years by 2nd baron Amul- 

ree of Strathbean. London, National 

Council of Social Service, 1951, 101 p. 
Old Age Security, brief submitted by 

Canadian Welfare Council to the Joint 

Committee of the Senate and the House 

of Commons on Old Age Security at 

Ottawa, May 17, 1950. King’s Printer, 

1950, 18 p. 

Growing in the Older Years, ed. by W. 
Donahue and C. Tibbits, University of 
Michigan Press, 1950, 204 p. 

Planning the Older Years, ed. by W. 
Donahue and C. Tibb‘tts, University of 
Michigan Press, 1951, 248 p. 

The Needs of the Aged by 
Govan, Canadian Welfare 
1951, 12 p. 

Old People’s Clubs, handbook for old 
and new clubs. London, National Coun- 
cil of Social Service, 1952, 40 p. 

{ge Is No Barrier, New York, 1952, 171 
p. and Young at Any Age, Newburgh, 
New York, 1950, 192 p. New York 
(State) Joint Legislative Committee on 
problems of the aging. 

You and Your Aging Parents by Edith 
M. Stern and Mabel Ross, New York, 
A. A. Wyn, 1952, 212 p. 

Living in the Later Years. Lectures given 
at Toronto in University Extension 
course arranged in cooperation with 


Elizabeth 
Council, 
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the Old Age Division of the Welfare 
Council of Toronto, Oct. 19-Dec. 14. 
1950. University Press, Toronto, 1951, 
ii p. 

Community Services for Older People, 
the Chicago Plan. The Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Chicago, Community 
Project for the Aged. Chicago, Wilcox 
& Follet Co. 1952, 240 p. Wiebolt Foun- 
dation Project. 

Skill and Age, an Experimental Approach 
by A. T. Welford, London, Nuffield 
Foundation, 1951, 161 p. 

Fact Book on Aging. Federal Security 
Agency Committee on Aging and Geri- 
atries. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
62 p. 30c. 

The Need for Emotional Adjustment in 
the Elderly, by Dr. L. Cosin, London, 
National Council of Social Service, 
Blackfriars Press Ltd. 16 p. 

Proceedings of Workshop on Welfare oj 
Older Citizens, April 21-22, 1950. Com- 
munity Welfare Council of Windsor. 

Age Shall Not Weary Them by Rev. L. 
F. Hatfield. The Bulletin, No. 153, 
Council for Social Service, The Church 
of England in Canada, 1952, 15 p. 

Non-Resident Aid: A Community Pro- 
gram for the Aged by R. Laverty. Pub- 
lished by the Council of State Govern 
ments, Chicago. 4 p. 

Old Age Pensions in Canada, A Revieu 
and a Result, by J. S. Morgan, in The 
Social Service Review, June 1952, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Old People’s Welfare — Successes and 
Failures, by R. H. Jones in Social Serv- 
ice, Summer 1952, National Council of 
Social Service, London. 


Aged by Dr. M. H. 
Social Casework. Oct. 


Individualizing the 
Hollender, in 
1952. 

Family Life Education with the Aged by 
S. Hurwitz and J. C. Guthartz in Social 
Casework, Nov. 1952. 

Fun Doesn't Stop at Sixty in Recreation 
(National Recreation Assoc.) Dec. 1952. 


Home Care of the Aged Mentally Ill by 
Julia M. Parsons in Mental Hygiene, 
July 1952. National Association for 
Mental Health Ine., N.Y. 

Housing for Older People by W. S. Gould- 
ing in Canadian Welfare, Dec. 15, 1952. 

Our Population is Growing Old and The 
Rocking Chair Is Not the Answer 
by Dr. A. R. J. Boyd, in Health, Sept.- 
Oct. and Nov.-Dee. 1952; published by 
the Health League of Canada. 





The Source of Moral 
Authority 


R. A. Cameron 


N concluding his article on “The 

Issues Behind Today's Problems” 
(Foop ror THoucnurt, Nov. °52), Pro- 
fessor Marcus Long sums up his dis- 
cussion as follows: 


“The basic conflict of today, the 
basic issue behind today’s problems, 
is the struggle for moral authority. 
The basic division in popular thought 
is between those who find the basis 
of values in the material environment 
or the will of a dominant class and 
those who find the real basis of moral 
pronouncements in the supernatural. 
\s a humanist and a firm believer in 
democracy, it seems to me the real 
authority must be vested in the intelli- 
gence of man bound by only one 
absolute—the dignity and worth of 
every individual. The humanist posi- 
tion cannot possibly compromise with 
the materialist or Marxist position 
because of their conflicting concep- 
tions of man. There is, however, a 
very real basis of compromise be- 
tween those who accept supernatural 
authority and the authority of man, 
since both believe in the worth and 
dignity of the individual. If we do 
this we shall restore the dynamic of 
democracy “4 

My 
question 
authority. 


the 
source of moral 
shall describe 
that source in words such as truth 
and reality. what I have to say may 


consideration is 


the 


Since | 


major 


of 
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conceivably have some relevance to 
materialists. humanists and super- 
naturalists. 

The first question | would ask is 
whether the question as to the source 
of moral authority can be answered 
by this approach—the reconciliation 
of concepts. As I use the term, a 
concept is a set of ideas elaborated 
to describe and explain any given 
object or situation, up to and includ- 
ing man and his relation to his uni- 
verse. Once elaborated, a concept 
may serve as a guide to a desired 
end. Thus it is both a creation of 
mans mind and a guide for man’s 
activity. 


But a crucial question is that of 


the relationship of any given concept 
and that which it seeks to describe. 


lt has been said, for example, with 
salutary relevance, that “The idea of 
God is no more God than the idea 
of an apple is an apple.” Thus the 
description of a subject must be dis- 
tinguished from the subject itself, 
and the inevitable inadequacy of a 
concept or system must be constantly 
kept in mind. 

From this it seems to follow that 
the usefulness of any concept will 
depend on how closely or adequately 
it to that which it 
attempts to describe. The validity of 
any theological system will depend 
on how closely it corresponds 


corresponds 


not to 








but to truth and 
The 
validity of any philosophy of democ- 
racy, or any system of democracy. 
will depend on how well it meets the 
essential physical, mental and emo- 
tional needs of people. 


some other system 


reality in homan experience. 


This is. of course, to suggest that 
there kind of absolute which. 
because of its dynamic nature, can- 


is a 
not be encompassed by any _philo- 
sophy or fully expressed in any sys- 
The validity, 
therefore. of any philosophy or Ssys- 
tem will depend on how closely it 
corresponds to the reality. By the 
same logic. any moral code will be 
authoritative to the degree to which 


tem or moral code. 


it is based on this reality. 

One part of | this 
reality is the worth and dignity of 
man. That is to say, man has dignity 


ineradicable 


and worth whatever our concept. or 
whether we conceive of it at all. This 
dignity and worth does not depend 
for its existence on our assertion, but 
the value and adequacy of our state- 
ment will be judged by it. And this 
is true for all systems, capitalist or 
communist, democratic or autocratic, 
humanist or supernatural. The judg- 
ment may be slow, but it is inexor- 
able. 

This approach puts some of Pro- 
fessor Long’s statements in a different 
light. he “de- 
mands the assumption that man is a 
free individual . . . Unfortunately 
few philosophers outside the Anglo- 


“Democracy,” says, 


Saxon world are prepared to accept 


it.” He defines the leading problem 
of today as “how to preserve the 
ideal and way of life,” 
and writes again that “the need to 
defend our way of life. expressed in 


democratic 
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a policy of military containment . . . 
is ineffective against inner betrayal 
and the flow of ideas.” 

These, and other statements seem 
to suggest that “the democratic ideal 
and way of life” are the same as “our 
way of life.” The terms are inter- 
changeable, and the impression is 
strengthened when this philosophy is 
said to be largely limited to the 
Anglo-Saxon world. We are the ones 
who recognize man’s dignity and 
worth, and our system is the highest, 
perhaps the only, system which does 
sO. 

It is not a denial of the truth in 
this position to say that it comes 
perilously close to identifying our 
concept with reality and thus raising 
our particular system to the status 
of an absolute. It suggests, by in- 
ference, that when the Chinese people 
decide that they can best solve their 
problems by following communist 
leadership, they are not recognizing 
the dignity and worth of man. From 
my point of view the revolt of the 
Chinese, and the restless impatience of 
colonial peoples generally, is essen- 
tially an expression of the dignity and 
worth of man.. Their means of ex- 
pressing it may be crude, unsystem- 
atized, often violent, but it may be, 
nonetheless, essentially democratic in 
nature. The fact that it is embar- 
rassing to us proves only that it is 
not our way of life, and does not 
solve some of our problems. _Liter- 
ally, the word “democracy” means 
“power of the people,” and the basic 
democratic test of any movement or 
system is to ask how far it meets 
the intellectual, emotional and 
physical needs of the people. 


Thus it is our democratic ideals 





and way of life, as well as the com- 
munist system, that is on test to-day. 
The examiner is dynamic reality, the 
essential worth and dignity of man. 
To assume, therefore, as Professor 
Long seems to, that our philosophy 
and system is reality itself, will not 
help us to a solution. 

| share the faith that “the demo- 
cratic ideal must prevail.” 
our of life has rich 
which we 


I believe 
and real 
should proclaim. 
But these values in our system are 
like the grain of wheat which “except 
it fall into the earth and die it abideth 
alone: but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit.” We shall have to heed the 
famous paradox shall 
seek to gain his life shall lose it; but 
shall life shail 
Thus we shall restore “the 
dynamic of democracy” by encourag- 


way 
values 


“whosoever 
Ww hosoev er lose his 


save it.” 


ing and assisting the colonial peoples 
of the earth to solve their own prob- 
lems on the basis of human dignity. 
and to build their own system, helping 


them out of our wealth and experi- 
ence, instead of insisting that they 
are of the devil unless they agree 
with us. 


Professor Long says that. “The 
international appeal of democracy is 
weakened by situations, such as those 
in Egypt and Tunisia, where the need 
to temper ideals by practical realities 
The 


statement is not 


seems to be carried too far.” 
meaning of this 
clear to me, but | infer that it means 
that our ideals are being tempered by 
the practical realities of the insur- 
gent demands of 
Tunisians. 


Egyptians and 
Or are we tarnishing our 
democratic ideals by undemocratic 
May it not be that ow 


policies in many places do not fit our 


policies 7 


and that it 
is the resistance which expresses the 
essential dignity and worth of man? 
It is no secret that many of our poli- 
cies are predicated upon the need for 
raw materials, markets, fields for 
profitable investment. But these are 
material, not human, values. From 
the viewpoint of the colonial peoples 
it may appear that we need to bring 
our system more into harmony with 
the realities of human worth. 


democratic pretensions, 


1 am aware that | may be unfair 
to Professor Long, but space is too 
limited to discuss the large area of 
common ground. I shall conclude by 
stressing two points. 

First. perhaps the greatest danger 
that confronts us is that we shall 
inistake our concepts and system for 
the reality which they seek to describe 
and 
that 
threatened we 
threatened. 


express, The danger here is 
feel our system is 
feel that reality is 
We lose faith and be- 
come fearful, and the frightened man 
or nation loses his own freedom by 
becoming a slave of fear. The first 
victims of fear are truth and—its 
blood brother—freedom. When peo- 
ple reject our ideas of freedom and 
democracy, we accept the crushing 
burden of a policy of military con- 
tainment and build bases literally 
around the perimeter of the Asian 
land mass. But the ideas continue to 
over 


when we 


and around the 
At home we become fearful 


flow under. 
walls. 
of differences of opinion amongst 
ourselves and limit our own freedom. 
imagining that all opposition, all 
significant difference, all serious 
criticism of “our way of life” to be 
inspired by an alien or subversive 
ideology. 








Second, the source of our moral 
authority will not necessarily be 
clarified by the reconciliation of two 
existing concepts, but by bringing all 
our concepts into closer harmony 
with reality. Truth—reality—what- 
ever one calls it—is the basis of any 
freedom and any democracy. The 
corollary seems to be that any system 
that has appeal and shows popular 
strength that 
has 


must correspond to 
reality to the that it 
strength and appeal. 

Truth, dynamic reality, is the 
source of moral authority. It was 
said of Jesus that “he spoke with 
authority.” It must have been the 
authority of truth, demonstrated in 
word and attitude and action. From 
what source did Martin Luther der- 
ive his 


extent 


stand before a 
powerful court and say at the risk 
of his life “Il can do no other.”? He 
was in the grip of truth, a servant of 
truth, and therefore truly free. Three 
hundred years ago John Milton laid 
down a flexible principle of morality. 
“Though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, 
so Truth be in the 
injuriously by 


power to 


field, we do 
licensing and _ pro- 
hibiting, to misdoubt her strength. 
Let her and falsehood grapple: who- 
ever knew Truth to be put to the 
worse in a free and open encounter.” 

The sole source of moral authority 
is truth-dynamic reality. When we 
accede to it we have moral authority. 
Our task is to seek it, submit to it, 
and set it forth courageously. And 
truth is not of our making. 
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C.A.A.E. at Kingston 


On March 6th and 7th the National 
Council of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education met at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. One of the purposes of 
the conference was to recapitulate the 
changes that have taken place over the 
last twenty, years and to examine the 
implications for the C.A.A.E, 

In this context three speakers, Mrs. 
Wilson of Citizens Forum, Dr. Ross of 
the School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto and Mr. Tweedie, Director of 
the Department of Extension and Adult 
Education, University of Manitoba, made 
appraisals of the social and economic 
changes, the changes in popular thinking 
and attitudes and the stages of growth ot 
the organization. We give Isabel Wilson’s 
talk in its entirety. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CHANGES 

The world has altered greatly in 
the almost 20 years since the CAAE 
was founded. It would be impossible 
even to mention all the social and 
economic changes of the last two 
decades. In the brief time we have 
this afternoon, | am going to bring 
up only six points for our considera- 
tion. They are all obvious. But | 
think these changes all affect the job 
of adult education in Canada to some 
degree. 


1. The great speeding up of the move- 
ment from country to town and city. 

The movement from farm to town 
has, of course, been going on now 
for several decades. But in recent 
years it has been gathering momen- 
tum. The 1931 census was the first 
to show more urban than rural dwel- 
lers in Canada. Soon, with this trend 


already well-established. came the 





great industrial expansion of the sec- 
ond World War. After the war, most 
people expected a depression. It was 
generally assumed that large numbers 
of the workers who had flocked to 
larger centres to man the war plants 
would return to rural life. But the 
predicted depression did not mater- 
ialize. And production and employ- 
ment have continued at extremely 
high levels. 

At the same time, increasing me- 
chanization on the farm has meant 
that it is possible to maintain produc- 
tion with less manpower. Today the 
trend is toward larger farms with 
fewer people on them. 

The new census reveals that urban 
population rose nearly 33 percent 
between 1941 and 1951, while rural 
population increased by only 7.5 per- 
province, but British 
Columbia, lost rural population in 


‘ent. Every 
the growth of its towns and cities. 
Saskatchewan, overwhelmingly rural, 
declined in total population for the 
second census period. Canada is now 
about 61.6 percent urban. 

When the CAAE was founded in 
the mid 1930's, it was almost taken 
for granted that the chief needs were 
rural. And rural jobs were tackled. 
There have many 
and a great deal has been learned. 
Much is known about how to 
proceed in large towns and cities. 
The growth of our urban population 
presents something very like a chal- 


been successes 


less 


lenge to the adult education move- 
ment. 


2.The rapid growth of organized 
labor 


The CAAE came into being in the 
middle of a depression when trade 





unionism was in the doldrums. Col- 


lective bargaining was not generally 
recognized in Canada and labor was 
in no position to press its claims. 
By 1939, there were only 360,000 
union members in the country. 


Then came the war and the im- 
mense increase in industrial produc- 
tion and capacity, and the armies 
We saw the rise of 
the great industrial unions in the war 
plants. The government made collec- 


of new workers. 


tive bargaining compulsory in order 
to maintain harmonious labor rela- 
tions in the emergency. By the end 
of the war there were about 700,000 
union members in Canada. Today 
there are slightly over one million. 

Organized labor is now a signifi- 
cant element in the population. What 
it does is vastly important to every- 
one. How well labor and management 
contrive to get on with each other is 
of great public concern. 

It seems to me that the adult edu- 
cation movement is still unsure about 
the part it should play with the 
unions. It is true that a good deal of 
educational work is being done 
notably at Dalhousie, St. Francis 
Xavier, and other universities across 
the country where successful labor 
institutes are held. And David Smith's 
Survey of Labour Education in Can- 
ada reveals that there is much activ- 
ity within the unions themselves. 


But the university program is not 
directed toward the rank and file of 
labor. And much 
within the unions itself 
purely with union matters. Perhaps 
this is inevitable. The movement has 
grown rapidly, and members must 


of the education 
concerns 


be made aware of its history and 











purpose. It means, however, that the 
average union member is not in touch 
with any broad educational program. 
In the next short time the CAAE 
will probably have to make up its 
mind whether or not it is going to 
attempt an approach to the unions, 
and if so, what kind of approach. 


3. Postwar immigration 

Since the war about 850,000 immi- 
grants have come to Canada. One 
out of every 17 people now in this 
country has arrived since 1945, Im- 
migration on this scale presents prob- 
lems with which many of us are un- 
familiar. During the years of the de- 
pression, immigration all but dried 
up. And for the duration of the war, 
of course, it was out of the question 
in the ordinary sense. This means 
that many Canadians are witnessing, 
for the first time in their lives, an 
influx of people who don’t speak our 
language or understand our customs. 
The situation is aggravated to some 
extent by the fact that a large per- 
centage of the newcomers are skilled 
workers 


and, for this reason. have 


concentrated in a relatively few in- 


dustrial centres. 


What can be done to help these 
newcomers fit into Canadian life? 
How much of the problem relates it- 
self to the adult education move- 
ment? Can the ethnic societies, for 
instance, be drawn into general com- 
munity activities? If they can, they 
may serve as a bridge to help the 
newcomer cross from the past to the 
present. If they can’t, they may 
simply act to isolate him from the 
life around him. 

Already some Ukrainian groups 
have been clamoring for their own 
educational institutions. The hope is 
that they can be attracted to existing 
institutions in the knowledge that 
they will serve them. 


1. Development of the mass com- 
munications 

Films and radio are, of course, not 
new in the last twenty years. But 
they have become much more a part 
of everyday life. Today something 
like 90 percent of Canadian families 
hear radio programs regularly. TV. 
however. is something new on the 
Canadian scene. Its increasing im- 
portance is evident in the fact that 
as many as 30,000 sets are now being 
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sold each month in the Toronto dis- 
trict alone. Service will soon be open- 
ing up in Vancouver, Winnipeg. Halli- 
fax and other centres. It won't be long 
before television begins to make a 
nation-wide impact. 

There is no use deceiving ourselves 
about the time, interest, and money 
now lavished on films, radio and 
television. From one point of view. 
we can see these mass entertainment 
media as in serious competition with 
the programs we may want to pro- 
mote. On the other hand. all three 
are most effective means for spread- 
ing information 
More than 
saw 


and stimulating 
14 million Cana- 
non-entertainment movies 
outside theatres last year. And there 
has been much successful experience 
in the 


ideas. 


dians 


use of radio—notably as a 
background for both regional and 
national The 
and years too 
will probably see a great deal of ex- 
perimentation in the use of television 
for educational purposes. This should 
he a large new field of activity. 


discussion programs. 


next few months 


5. The trend toward the welfare state 
and towards centralized control 


During the last 20 years there has 
been a growing tendency for the state 
to assume responsibility for the citi- 
zen in more and more aspects of his 
life. Whether or not we call it the 
welfare state, this situation is now 
well-established in such countries as 
Great Britain. Australia, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
France. It has come into being and 
developed under both socialist and 
non-socialist governments. This _ is 
when we remember that the 
United States. which is dedicated to 


clear 


the free enterprise system, has actu- 
ally gone far in the same direction. 
Today all political parties in the de- 
mocracies accept the idea of the 
state’s increased responsibility. There 
are differences of opinion merely on 
the extent of this responsibility. 

This process has been going on in 
Canada during the lifetime of the 
CAAE. And the expanded role of 
government is widely accepted. The 
average Canadian is no longer too 
surprised or suspicious when govern- 
ment agencies provide new services. 
The activities of provincial adult edu- 
cation divisions, for instance, are not 
questioned as they would have been 
a few years ago. 

Perhaps the greatest change is in 
the relation of the citizen to the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa. During the de- 
pression of the 1930's, it became clear 
that the provinces and their munici- 
palities had not the resources to pro- 
vide the welfare services that were 
needed. The federal government has 
stepped in and has established such 
programs as unemployment insurance. 
old age pensions and family allow- 
ances. Through such services, the fed- 
eral government has been dealing 
much more directly with the indi- 
vidual citizen than it did in the past. 


The fact that our constitution 
gives increased powers to the govern- 
ment at Ottawa during wars, and per- 
iods of declared emergency, has also 
meant that citizens have grown accus- 
tomed to the intervention of the fed- 
eral government, and to contact with 
it on a wide range of interests. 

Before 1935 the Department of 
Agriculture was the only federal de- 
partment which produced much ma- 








terial for public distribution. Today 
the situation very different. Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, External Af- 
fairs, National 
some of the departments which pro- 
duce and distribute valuable books 
and pamphlets. Activity of this kind 
is merely a sympton of a changed 
attitude. 

It seems to me that this expanded 
role of government in the life of the 
citizen new factor 
which should be taken into account 
in our planning for the future. 


is 


Defence, are only 


is a_ relatively 


6. The increased economic and politi- 


the 


cal importance of Canada in 
world 


In the mid 1930's, Canada was still 
indulging in her own peculiar form 
of isolationism. We had accepted the 
principle of collective security, but 
we were not as yet willing to make 


commitments involve 


which might 
action. 

Our position has altered 
drastically in the past few years. The 


increased 


world 


and industrial 
strength of the country has gained 
us a great new importance. Today we 
are fully committed to the United 
Nations and to cooperation within 
NATO. 


willing 


economic 


Canada is now not only a 
participant international 


action, but we have been able to give 


in 


some worthwhile leadership. 

Qur cooperation in international 
agencies means that, increasingly, we 
will be called upon to provide highly 
trained people to do special jobs. But. 
much the fact that 
weight internationally means 
that Canadians should be informed 
on world affairs so that we will be in 


more, we now 


carry 
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a position to judge and criticize the 
policies our government pursues. 
What's happening outside Canada is 
a field of interest adult education 
cant afford to ignore. 


4 summary of Dr. Murray Ross’s talk 
follows. 


It is said, of course, that people 
never change. There is, however, 
considerable evidence to suggest that 
the objects people value, the things 
they want, the ideas that motivate 
them, the strains and stresses that 
haunt them—all these change and 
have changed radically in the past 
few generations. For example, peo- 
ple to-day seem to be less “future 
orientated” and much more 
ated to the present.” 


. 


‘orient- 
One does not 
hear frequently the old slogans of 
“wait,” “prepare for the 
future”: today the prevailing idea 
seems to be to “live for the present”. 
Whether this change is due to the 
effect of two wars and a great depres- 


“save.” 


sion is not of great importance here: 
what is important is that this attitude 
seems to be present and has profound 
implications for adult education. For 
if this attitude is prevalent it suggests 
that people are probably impatient 
with efforts to improve themselves 
or their communities if anything like 
a “long-term plan” is necessary. Why 
join a study group unless it “pro- 
vides fun tonight”? What is the use 
of getting involved in a program 
when “nothing much going to 
happen” —by which is meant “nothing 
much is going to happen for years”. 

This is but one illustration of pro- 
found changes taking place in our 
culture and in the personality struc- 
ture of the people who are part of 
this culture. One could add to this 
a long list of significant shifts in our 


Is 





culture—the changes in thinking 
about religion, the changing relation 
between men and women, the chang- 
ing ideas about child-rearing. the 
changed conception of the universe, 
and so on. To suggest as old-timers 
do that “people are pretty much the 
same” wherever you find them is to 
ignore the changes that take place in 
personality as a result of changes in 
our culture. 

The woman just returning from an 
extensive trip who remarked with 
some surprise that water had a taste 
everywhere she went but in her own 
home town, suggests a truism about 
which we should be aware. For, we 


adapt ourselves to many of the 
changes in our culture with little 
consciousness of their effect. But if 
adult education is to be realistic and 
useful it 


must be sensitive to the 
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culture in which it operates and the 
character of the 
with whom it deals. 


Adult 


sensitive to new methods of dealing 


changing people 


educators need also to be 
more effectively with their clientele. 
Some of these methods, developed 
through careful research, may well 
have great significance for the kind 
of people and problems with which 
we deal in our society. An exciting 
is the 
Issues 


this connection 
Journal of 
directed to the topic “Group Methods 
in Psychotherapy. Group Work, and 
\dult The focus of 
croup dynamics has been to study 
through experiment 


document in 


recent Social 


Education.” 
and observa- 
make for 
And this 


has led to the discovery of techniques 


which 
vreater group productivity. 


tion. those forces 


such as the problem-census and evalu- 
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ation, feed-back, 
which promise great rewards if ade- 
quately adult 
The publication referred 
to above is one of the first attempts 
to integrate knowledge from a variety 


and role-playing 


used by persons in 
education. 


of fields for use by group therapists. 
group workers, and adult educators. 

We are beginning to realize also. 
that Thorndike’s “Laws of Learning” 
are not entirely adequate for adult 
education—-that deep understanding. 
insight, the relation of parts to the 
whole, etc., are not sufficiently pro- 
vided for by Thorndike’s “laws”. A 
real deal of research has been going 
on in this field and the work of the 
Gestalt psychologists, of Kurt Lewin, 
John Dollard and others might well 
constitute the theme of a special con- 
ference of adult education. 

This is merely to mention three 
ideas which might be neglected by 


the other speakers. and which may 
merit attention. 


\ summary of A. S. 
marks follows. 


R. Tweedie’s re 


Recent years have seen a marked 
increase in the number of organiza- 
tions which have 
the fact that they are conducting 
adult education programs of different 
types. and at different levels. This 
has led to a desire to exchange in- 


become aware of 


formation regarding programs, and 
to set up such loose types of organiza- 
tion, at all levels, as will be of 
greatest’ benefit to the agencies 
interested. 

This organization trend has been 
marked at the national level. 
where the Joint Planning Commission 


most 


has sought, with some success, to 
provide a medium for the exchange 
of plans, information, and general 
comment. 


This type of organization has not 
penetrated with any great success to 
levels lower than the national. An 
exception is the 
Citizens 


radio programs, 
and Farm Forum, 
which, although planned and _pro- 
vided for at a national level, are sup- 
ported by 
activity. 


Forum 


provincial and local 

There seems to be a growing ten- 
dency to provide, at least at the 
provincial level, a mechanism for the 
exchange of information between 
provincial organizations working in 
adult 


the encouragement and coordination 


education. In certain cases 
of adult education activity has been 
made the responsibility of a division 
of the appropriate provincial Depart- 
ment of Education. In Manitoba, this 
responsibility has been vested by the 
provincial government in the Uni- 
versity. 


Next 


viously point to the necessity of cre- 


steps in organization ob- 


ating local variations of the National 
While 


over much organization in itself may 


Joint Planning Commission. 


be dangerous, there appears to be 
ample opportunity for the creation of 
a provincial form of organization in- 
tended to facilitate exchange of plans 
It is essential that such 
an organization should recognize the 


and ideas. 


necessity of retaining the autonomous 
nature of the organizations whose 
activities it seeks to assist. 


There appears to be a need to 
evolve a system whereby public funds 
are made available for the develop- 
ment of adult education without im- 
position of accompanying control of 
programs. At present, this suggests 
the allocation of provincial funds for 


support of such activity. 





The major organizational tasks 
now awaiting attention are the pro- 
vision of a service of leadership and 
advice at provincial level, and the 
provision, also at provincial level, of 
some mechanism for the selection and 
training of adult education personnel. 

lt is suggested that it is not wise 
to contemplate the financial support 
of activity at levels lower than pro- 
vincial by the grant of public funds, 
and that autonomous local agencies 
should realize that part of the value 
of their program resides in the fact 
that it is planned, controlled, and 
financed by the agencies concerned. 


* 
NATIONAL SEMINAR ON 
CITIZENSHIP 
A Seminar on Citizenship—“‘to dis- 
cuss problems relating to the adjust- 
ment and integration of newcomers 


and the role of voluntary organiza- 
tions and others in solving these and 
related problems,” will be held at the 
Guild of All Arts near Toronto on 


May 4-6. The Seminar has been 
arranged by the Citizenship Branch 
of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration and _ invitations have 
gone to persons in every province. 
The four commissions are: Adjust- 
ment of Newcomers, Programmes and 
Materials, Research, and Democratic 
Leadership. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


An organization entitled the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee for Edu- 
cational Television has been estab- 
lished and has offices in the Ring 
Building, Washington 6, D.C. The 
President Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower. and the Executive Director is 


is 


Ww 


R. Mullen. This Committee 
has already published a general bro- 
chure and will be sending out further 


Robert 


publications as research and program 
planning proceeds. Canadians seek- 
ing further information about the po- 
tential use of television for adult edu- 
will find this 
useful source of information. 


cation Committee a 


FIRST CARIBBEAN SEMINAR ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Readers of Foop For TuHouent will 
remember that Charles Topshee went 
to Jamaica last fall to give assistance 
to a Seminar on adult education, A 
report of this first attempt to bring 
all the Caribbean 
Islands together is now available and 
can be borrowed from the office of 
the CAAE. In view of the develop- 
ing Canadian interest in Jamaica, and 
in view of the possibilities of Cana- 
dian leadership making a contribu- 
tion to the people of these islands, the 
report of this pioneer effort is a sig- 
nificant document. 


workers from 


EXTENSION OF LEARNING FOR 
LIVING SERIES 

Very well pleased with the first 
reports in on the Learning For Living 
Series, the Fund For Adult Education 
has given the CAAE an additional 
$5,000 to complete the series of ten 
booklets, add a summary volume, and 
distribute the booklets in the United 
States and several other countries. 

Two of the booklets in this series 
will be available from the printer 
during April: Camp Laquemac which 
provides a description of the bi- 
lingual training project held each 
year in the Laurentian Mountains. 
and Pictures With a Purpose which 





describes the way documentary mo- 
tion pictures are distributed and used 
in Canada. Further information 
about this series can be obtained from 


the CAAE office. 


THREE NEW FILMS ABOUT GROUP 
DISCUSSION 


Aided by a grant from the Fund 
For Adult Education, Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films have produced three 
motion pictures about group discus- 
sion: “Room for Discussion,” “How 
to Organize Discussion” and “How to 
Conduct These films 
have not been carefully evaluated in 
Canada yet but their subject is of 
such importance that they are already 
being distributed. The National 
Film Board has already placed a copy 
of each in its regional offices. 


Discussion’. 


For several years Canadian organi- 
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zations have been urging Canadian 
producers to make such films and 
many leaders will be eager to try 
them out. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP INSTITUTE 
TO BE HELD IN CANADA 


Inn will be the head- 
quarters for a Community Leader- 
ship Institute sponsored by the Fund 
For Adult Education of the United 
States. The dates are June 28 
through July 11 and the Institute will 
be followed by an FAE staff seminar. 


Bigwin 


Invited to the 
community 
cities 


Institute will be 
leaders from American 
participating in the “Test 
Cities Project.” as well as represen- 
tatives from various organizations 
and programs that have been aided 


by FAE. 


CAMP LAQUEMAC 


School of Community 
Programs 


Centre d’éducation 
populaire 


Sponsored jointly by 


McGill University 


and 


Universite Laval 


AUGUST 14th to AUGUST 24th, 1953 


in the Laurentians 


A bilingual summer school for those engaged in Adult Education and Community 


Work. 


Seminars on Aims and Principles of Adult Education, Community Organ- 
ization, Group Work and Adult Education, Building the World Community. 


Skill 


sessions on the use of visual aids, group discussion, recreation, music, written and 


visual publicity. 


Enrollment limited to 100 people 


For information and registration write the co-directors: 


H. R. C. AVISON 
Adult Education Service 
Macdonald College (McGill) 
Macdonald College P.O., P.Q. 


NAPOLEON LEBLANC 


Centre de Culture Populaire 
Faculté des sciences sociales 
Université Laval, Quebec 
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CANADIAN DEMOCRACY IN 
ACTION: George W. Brown, J. M. 
Dent and Sons (Canada) Limited. 
Aldine House, Toronto, 1952. pp. 
vii, 136, $1.25. 


The title Canadian Democracy in 


fetion may leave the reader with 
mixed emotions despite the author- 
ship of one of Canada’s factual re- 
porters of history. Professor George 
Brown has been on the staff of the 
History Department of the University 
of Toronto since 1924, and in 1946 
was appointed editor of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto press. He has done 
much research and writing on Cana- 
United States history. A 


Fellow and Honorary Editor of the 


dian and 
Royal Society of Canada. he was also 
editor of the Historical 
Review from 1930 to 1945, and presi- 


Canadian 


dent of the Canadian Historical Asso- 
1943 to 1944. He has 


many published works and articles. 


ciation from 


This title may dissuade many per- 
sons from reading the book. the in- 
ference being that here we have an- 
ideas 

the 
book is a clear expression, orderly 


other statement of nebulous 


around an “issue”. However. 


and analytical, of a scholar. A sig- 
nificant commentary on the style and 
material is that it can be read quickly 
There is here. brevity 
alien to 
withal a 


and easily. 


and_ simplicity. sometime 


writers of history. and 
thorough analysis of Canadian de- 
mocracy. 

This work will be versatile in its 


use. but somewhat delimited: useful 


as prescribed reading for History 
majors; source book for adult dis- 
cussion groups: a textbook for the 
immigrant after he has mastered the 
language. It is a handbook of democ- 
racy in action. Its delimitation exists 
in that the student and reader of his- 
tory. and the authority, will find 
many sections tediously elementary. 
Professor Brown is not writing for 
this trade. 

The author takes a more objective 
position concerning our government, 
and than 
Incredible 
that 
system has 
been hammered into form by tradi- 


practice of democracy, 
Hutchison in The 
Dr. Brown 
democratic 


Bruce 
Canadian. accepts 
our present 
tion and social action. admitting that 
the “citizen” is the crucial element. 
Kdgar Johnson in Tragedy and 
Triumph of Charles Dickens ampli- 
fies the idea that people do not al- 
ways get the kind of government they 
deserve. Our author illustrates this 
point by comparing life in a democ- 
racy and life in a dictatorship. He 
out the 
George de Huszar in Practical Appli- 
cations of Democracy by helping to 


also. carries directive of 


shape our social world by attending 
to the concrete situations of inform- 
ing readers what our system consti- 
tutes. 


If there is much that is banal and 
hackneyed in the opening chapters, 
the author moves away very quickly, 
and as an historian, improves the 
tempo with a progression of ideas 
and facts about our system. Perhaps 
the author has been appalled by ig- 
norance on all sides of the workings 
of democracy in Britain. the U.S.A., 


and Canada. Carefully he outlines 











the aims and principles of demo- 
cratic government, and to ensure that 
the reader understands his descrip- 
tions, he analyzes the Canadian par- 
liamentary The 
such 


system. reader is 
terms 
as “coalition”, “caucus”, “Black 
Rod”, “the Whip”, “a Division”. such 


that we 


made familiar with 


may return to our news- 
papers and Hansard with more in- 


sight. 


Where possible, he indicates that 
the Canadian system has been nur- 
tured by British tradition and con- 
vention, and he excels in outlining 
the origin and raison d’etre of many 
governmental gimmicks. He attends 
to the smoothrunning analysis of the 
legislative, executive and judiciary 
roles and functions of our system. 


The 


Canada, and how federal and parlia- 


discussion of Federalism in 
mentary practice are unified, is en- 
lightening. In addition to being one 
of the largest and oldest federations 
in the world, our country retains a 
uniqueness as a pioneer in develop- 
kind of government. 
With themes and thoughts such as 


ing her own 
this, the author stimulates our pride 
of belonging. It also encourages the 


reader to approach ensuing para- 


graphs with some avidity. The clarity 


of his 


Law . 


of “The Rule of 


Government”. 


discussion 
“Local taxes. 


the World. 


all recruit new interest in the reader. 


“The 


Representatives”, the 


the Commonwealth and 


In discussing People and 


their author 
deals factually with party politics. He 
emphasizes the role of the citizen 
again. Corruption and breakdown 
in this system occur because of the 


briber and the bribed, equally re- 
sponsible. His picture of campaign 
historical, avoiding 
reference to practices of our south- 


machinery is 


ern neighbor in this respect and any 
evidences of “machinery being oiled” 
in Canada. 


“Questions”, at the conclusion of 
the book, place the material close to 
the formal textbook. The questions, 
however, will serve varied purposes: 
helping the readers to assimilate the 
material; discussion 


serving adult 


groups: being invaluable for class- 


room review. 


The progression of ideas and facts 
is carefully logical, the choice of 
language is scholarly but unpreten- 
tious. the style makes no overtures to 
the pocketbook market. 


it is a popular lecture on the Cana- 


Essentially, 


dian application of democracy given 
with the assured simplicity of an 
authority has 


who shaped his 


thinking without resorting to the 
pedantic. 


Frazer Earle. 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION: 


Charles A. 
Paris. 
One of the late UNESCO publica- 


tions is Television and Education in 


Seipmann, Unesco, 


the United States, a report made by 
Charles Seipmann, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Chairman of the Depart- 
New 
York University, on the influence 

so far discernible 
medium in the 


ment of Communications at 
of science’s newest 

field where it 

probably have the greatest effect. 


will 


After a brief comparative survey 
of educational those 
facilities, 


television in 


countries possessing the 





Mr. Seipmann concentrates on the 
Lnited States with the purpose of 
before the reader “the 
stated objectives, as well as samples, 
of the output of national broadcasting 
institutions, the current and planned 
activities of universities and colleges. 


putting 


and the efforts of school systems to 
this medium to their 
own specific needs.” 


harness new 


Mr. Seipmann first gives a brief 
resume of the impact of television on 
the United States in general, then 

its specific effect on 
Both are 
on personal interviews, analysis of 


focusses on 


education. studies based 
questionnaire returns and accompany - 
ing documentation, careful review of 
newspaper and magazine articles, and 
government documents and studies. 


From correspondence with the four 
big American networks telecasting 
in the States. Mr. Seipmann compiled 
an outline of the educational policies 
and practices of these pioneer sta- 
He found that, while they 
varied in individual policy, all of 
them considered 


tions. 


“education” as an 
ingredient of programs rather than an 
end in itself, and that education was 
to be the by-product 
rather than the direct function of the 
entertainment and information 
grams. The author spends some time 
on his findings from the National 


conceived 


pro- 


Broadcasting Corporation which he 
feels has the clearest grasp of the 
meaning of education in television 
and certainly the most fully developed 
program for inculcating education 
The N.B.C. 


asserted that not only should certain 


into the television plan. 


programs be devoted specifically to 


education, but also that “every pro- 
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gram we have should be involved in 
the task of enlightenment.” 


The statistics collected by Mr. 
Seipmann on education and television 
in the universities and colleges of 
l nited States cannot be, as he warns, 
conclusive, but they are indicative. 
He cites the numbers of colleges 
offering courses in radio and tele- 
vision, gives the nature of the courses. 
and examines three “case studies’. 
describing the operation of educa- 
tional telecasts emanating from col- 
leges and, in so far as it is calculable. 
their effect on the public. The several 
purposes of such broadcasts vary with 
college and area. Some are aimed 
at linking the resources of scholar- 
ship with the needs of the surround- 
ing country—a public relations ap 
others capitalize the 
specific knowledge of members of the 
faculty in programs aimed at general 
information and enlightenment; most 
interesting is Mr. Seipmann’s report 
of the success of experiments made 


proach: on 


by several of these centres in the use 
of television as a means of university 
extension work, 


Contrasting with this is the rela- 
tively slow adoption of the television 
medium in the primary and secondary 
schools of the States. The Seipmann 
survey indicates that cost is one of 
the major factors. From his investi- 
gation of existing television use in 
schools, the writer reports on tele- 
vision’s two-fold purpose—for public 
relations and for classroom instruc- 
tion. The former he cites as being 
highly effective and beneficial in pro- 
moting home and_ school relation- 
ships: the latter needs much develop- 


ment. 





Unlike the college telecasts, most 
television programs for the classroom 
are transmitted by commercial sta- 
tions and the objectives of commerce 
and education are too widely separ- 
ated for the programs to be a success 
from the educational standpoint. 
Another adverse factor in school use 
of television, as reported by Mr. 
Seipmann, is the inflexibility of the 
television time-table and the necessity 
of adjusting the school routine to the 
television Many teachers. 
too, find the lack of preparatory and 
follow-up material for television pro- 
grams a serious handicap. Never- 
theless, from a census of school 
teachers’ opinions, Mr. Seipmann 
reports them to be enthusiastic and 
constructively critical of the medium. 
advocating that “competent instruc- 
tion in the intelligent use of television 


screen. 


programs should constitute a regular 
part of the inservice training at 
schools of education and teacher 
training institutions.” 


The author again illustrates his 
findings from actual case studies in 
the States—of a school that majored 
in the public relations approach and 
one which concentrated on classroom 
programs. The result of the latter, 
judging by opinions expressed by 
teachers, were especially encouraging. 

Mr. Seipmann’s studies indicate 
that educational authorities in both 
senior and junior centres of learning 
in the United States are conscien- 
tiously concerned with television, and 
that education which has so often 
“spoken another language from the 
mass media of radio and newspaper” 
is not only studying the language of 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine Arts 


KINGSTON 


JULY 2— AUGUST 14, 1953 


PAINTING: 


BALLET: Classical ballet. 


Thompson. 
CHORAL SPEAKING: July 2 - 


Charles Rittenhouse. 


CLASSROOM DRAMATICS: July 2 - July 24. Practical beginners course. 


Charles Rittenhouse. 


PUPPETRY: 


For further information write Department of Extension 


Figure, water color, oils. 

Grant Macdonald, Peter Whalley. 
DRAMA: Play production, Stagecraft and Directing. 
Bettina Byers, A.R.A.D., Marjorie Haskins. 
PHOTOGRAPHY: A practical course with field trips. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING: Voice production and presentation. 


July 24. 


July 31 - August 14. 
George Merten, John McInnes. 


ONTARIO 


Instructors: George Swinton, 


Dr. Wm. Angus. 


Philip H. Mott. 
Dr. Meredith 


Aids in teaching English. 


Puppet construction and use. 











21st Annual Session 


University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Short Course in Painting 

June 22nd to July 4th 
Course in Singing 

July 2nd to August 8th 
Main Summer Session 

July 6th to August 15th 

including: 

Painting — Music: Piano, Choral, 
Strings — Drama — Short Story 
— Playwriting — Radio Writing — 
Ballet — Weaving — Leathercraft 
— Ceramics Interior Decora- 
tion — Oral French and Photo- 


graphy 


For calendar write: 


Director, Banff School of 
Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 











this medium, but is taking the lead in 
forming its future speech. 


In concluding his report, Mr. Seip- 
“Faith 


have been the key notes of the de- 


mann and enthusiasm 


says, 


velopment of educational television 
this far.” 


caution 


He goes on to advocate 
great deliberation and more 
careful and extensive testing and. 


above all. concern with standards. 


“Television. he summarizes. “is 


instrument in 


connection with the public relations 


clearly an_ effective 
of institutions of higher learning. 
while within colleges and universities 
it may well revolutionize some pres- 


With schools 


use must be judged in 


ent teaching 
he feels 


practices.” 
its 
relation to cost and quality of teach- 
it should be thought of as 


ing, ~ 
. Ae 
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a supplement to teaching. Television 
like radio is most effective as a sup- 
plementary tool in the hands of the 
most gifted teacher.” 


Mary Jolliffe. 
ae 


“IT IS AS SIMPLE AS THAT” 

In a statement prepared for Educa- 
tion Week in Nova Scotia, Dr. M. M. 
Coady of St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity made some forthright suggestions 
for improving the lot of teachers. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that one 
was for better pay. Another was to 
remove the ‘desperate’ pressure of 
the provincial examination system. 
However. it is his introductory re- 
marks which we wish to quote here 
for their vigorous tone, 


“In no other phase of our social lives 
do we show such lack of realism and 
down-to-earth philosophy as we do in 
education. Education is a toy for every- 
body in Nova Scotia, for those who know 
and those who don’t know. This is prob- 
ably true of every other province and 
of all the democratic countries as well. 
We may console ourselves however, that 
we are not any worse than they are, but 
it is high time that we get down to brass 
tacks, find the weakness of our program 
and apply the remedy. 


“The most casual investigation of the 
situation will reveal, we are sure, the 
fact that the remedy is not be to found 
in some new pedagogical discovery. We 
might as well forget our over-refining 
about method and curricula. We might 
as well dismiss the idea, too, that a sys- 
tem of education can be found that will 
automatically and quickly give us a 
highly efficient and cultured people. Life 
is not that way,.We are going to suggest 
that the real answer to our educational 
problem in this provinge, of Nova Scotia 
and in every other, democratic country 
centres around the’ teacher. In _ other 
words, develop a teaching staff with the 
knowledge, the vision and the philosophy 
to build a democratic people and all 
other things will take care of themselves. 
It’s as simple as that.” 





SUMMER COURSES 


The following list of summer courses 
is by no means complete. It has been 
compiled with the intention of giving 
our readers some idea of what is 
available and where. Courses leading 
to degrees or heavily stressing academic 
subjects have not been included. 


MARITIMES 


Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S. 

Workshop in High School Problems. 
Open only to persons who are working 
or have worked in grades VII to XII. 
Registration: July 2. 

Mount Allison, Sackville, N.B. 

Maritime Summer School. Drawing, 
Painting and Outdoor Sketching—His- 
tory and Appreciation of Painting— 
Handicrafts. Registration: July 6. 
Nova Scotia Department of Education, 
Adult Education Division, Halifax, N.S. 

Community Art Course (Big Cove, 
NS.). 

Summer School of the University of 
New Brunswick and the Provincial 
Department of Education, 
Fredericton, N.B. 

Courses in Music given by David 
Thomson, Art given by Alfred Pinsky 
and Dramatics given by David Galla- 
way. Registration: July 6. 

QUEBEC 
Laquemac School of Community 
Programs at Lac Chapleau, P.qQ. 

(Conducted jointly by McGill and 
Laval Universities; for information 
write Adult Education Service, Mac- 
Donald College, P.Q.) 

Skill sessions or 


Workshops in 
Recreation, Community Music, Discus- 


sion Methods, Visual and Written 
Publicity, Dramatics, Radio and Films. 
Seminar on Aims and Principles of 
Adult Education, Group Work, Com- 
munity Organization and Building a 
World Community. Registration: July 
15. 
Sir George Williams College, 
Montreal YMCA, Montreal, P.Q. 
Courses in the Natural Sciences, the 
Humanities, the Social Sciences and 
Commerce. 


ONTARIO 
McMaster University, Extension 
Department, Hamilton, Ont. 

Clinical Training for Ministers (in- 
terdenominational). Offered at The 


Mountain Sanatorium, Hamilton. Regis- 
tration: June 22. 


Payne School of Fine Arts, 
14 Elm Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Classes in painting and drawing 
under the instruction of Gordon Payne, 
O.S.A., C.P.E., and Emma Salvarson, in 
the Caledon district. 


Queen’s University, Department of 
Extension, Kingston, Ont. 

Non-credit courses in Art, Drama, 
Ballet, Photography, Public Speaking, 
Puppetry, Classroom Dramatics, Choral 
Speaking, Leadership Training in Rural 
Communities and Film Institute. 


University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont. 
French Conversation. Application 
forms must be in by June 19. 


University of Western Ontario, 
Extension Department, London, Ont. 

School of Indian Archaeology (for 
amateurs) at Penetanguishene — Art, 
Drama. Registration: July 6. Coaching 
School, School of Religion, Evening 
Courses in Horticulture. Registration: 
June 22. 


Ballet Schools 

Bluestone Ballet Summer 
July 5-26, Port Hope, Ont. 
Volkoff, Director, 

Canadian Dance Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, June 26-28. Miss Celia Franca, 
Mr. Donald Sawyer and Mr. J. B. Clel- 
land. St. Lawrence Hall, Toronto, 

National Ballet Guild. Classes for 
teachers, advanced, intermediate and 
basic students. Director, Miss Celia 
Franca. Opens June 22. 

Wilderness Ballet Camp, Algonquin 
Park, Ont. Director Rita Warne. 


School, 
Boris 


MANITOBA 


University Extension and 

Adult Education, oe 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Mani. 
Short weourses for members of the 

International Association of Personnel 

in Employment Security—May 14-15. 
Farm Women’s Week—June 2-5. 
Course in Municipal Administration 

and Finance—June 15-20. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Adult Education Division, 

Department of Education, Regina, Sask. 
Institute in Group Development, to 

be given at Qu’Appelle Valley Centre, 

Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask., July 13-18. 





Saskatchewan Arts Board, 
1100 Broad St., Regina, Sask. 


Writers’ Workshop, conducted by W. 
O. Mitchell, at Qu’Appelle Valley 
Centre, Fort Qu’Appelle. Application 
must be in by May 15. Registration: 
August 10. 

Drama Workshop, conducted by Mrs. 
Florence James, at Qu’Appelle Valley 
Centre, Fort Qu’Appelle. Application 
must be in by May 15. Registration: 
August 10. 

Choral Singing, under the direction 
of Mary Wood and Roberto Wood, at 
Okema Beach, Emma Lake—July 2-30. 
Application and fee must be in by 
June 1, (The whole course or the first 
or second half of the course may be 
taken.) 


ALBERTA 
Banff School of Fine Arts, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

Short Course in Painting; Course in 
Singing; Vacation Course in Photogra- 
phy; Drama, Including Rhythmics; 
Ballet and Rhythmics; Children’s Bal- 
let; Painting, all media; Master Class 
in Pianoforte; Pianoforte Course in 
Pedagogy and Technique; Choral 
Music and Choir Leadership; Class in 
Strings; Weaving and Design; Leather- 
craft and Glovemaking; Ceramics; In- 
terior Decoration; Oral French; Play- 
writing and Short Story; Radio Writing 
and Radio Technique; Autumn Short 
Course in Painting. 

June 22-September 12. For dates of 
specific courses write the Director. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Summer School of Fine Arts, 
University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, B.C. 


Concert and Opera Literature, Music 
Appreciation, Acting, Stage Crafts, 
Radio and Television, Writing, Films, 
Photography Workshop, Painting for 
Pleasure, Advanced Painting, Elemen- 
tary Ceramics, Ceramic Workshop, 
Batik—May 25-August 18. 

For dates of spécific courses write 
the Director. 


CONFERENCES AND ANNUAL MEETINGS 
Canadian Arts Council—Annual 
ing, Toronto, May 9 and 10. 


C.A.A.E.—Annual Meeting, Toronto, May 
19. 


Meet- 
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Can. Association of Consumers—Annual 
Meeting, Toronto. Sept. 22 and 23. 
Can. Congress of Labour—Convention, 

Montreal, Sept. 14-18. 

Can. Edueation Association — Annual 
Meeting, Halifax, Sept. 15-16-17. 

Can. H&S and P-T Federation 
Meeting, Montreal, June 1-6. 

Can. Inst. of International Aff.—Study 
Conference, London, June 6 and 7. 

Canadian Jewish Congress Biennial 
Convention, Toronto, Oct. 10-12. 

Canadian Library Association 
Meeting, Ottawa, Aug. 24-27. 

Canadian Welfare Council— Annual Meet- 
ing, Ottawa, May 27-29. 

Community Planning Association—Con- 
ference—Housing for Elderly Persons, 
Kingston, April 22. 

1.0.D.E.—National Meeting, Edmonton, 
May 23-28; Provincial (Ont.), Hamil- 
ton, Apr. 22-23-24. 

National Council of Women—60th Jubi- 

lee Conv., Winnipeg, June 15-20. 

National Farm Radio Forum—Annual 
Meeting, N. Falls, May 21-22. 

National Y.M.C.A.—7th National YMCA 
Young Adult Conf., Lake Couchiching, 
July 4-11. 

National Y.W.C.A. — 1%h Convention, 
Quebec, June 14-20. 

Learned Societies 
June 10. 


Canadian Assoc. of Physicists, C.I.1.A., 
Humanities Research Council, Cana- 
dian Historical Association, Humanities 
Association, Can. Political Science As- 
sociation, Royal Society of Canada, 
Classical Association. 

Regional Conference Aduht Education 
Banff, May 27-30. 

Regional Conference Adult Education— 
Antigonish, June 10-13. 


Societe canadienne d’Education § des 
Adultes — Annual Conference, Quebec, 
May 73-9. 

Trades & Labour Congress—Convention, 
Ottawa, Aug. 10-15. 

United Nations Assoc. in Can.—Annual 
Meeting, Toronto, May 22-23. 

International Congresses 

Associated Country Women of the World 

-Triennial Conference, Toronto, Aug. 
12-23, 1953. 

Seventh International Conference of So- 
cial Workers—Toronto, June 27-July 2, 
1954. 

Fifth International Congress on Mental 
Health—Toronto, Aug. 14-21, 1954. 


Annual 


Annual 


London, May 28- 





Today thousands of adults have money 
problems simply because they never 
learned early in life how to manage money. 

The booklet, Money Management— 
Children’s Spending, is a guide for help- 
ing children develop sound money 
habits. It explores and explains the 
question of allowances; what to do 
when other children have more money; 
the importance of learning to make 
choices; how to encourage a savings 
program, and many other problems 
concerned with money. 


Authoritative ... Attractive 


Outstanding authorities in child and 
family living have assisted us in pre- 
paring this attractively illustrated 32- 
page booklet. It is educational and 
contains no advertising. 

Help your students now to learn a 
skill they will need all their lives! 
Send for your free copy today! 























Teaching these fundamentals now will make the difference 
in later life between adults who are helpless in money mat- 
ters and those who handle money effectively to get the most 
out of income and out of life. 


Practical Guides for 
Better Living 
HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE 
—_— Coyperation of Canada —— 


Established in 
Canada in 1928 


- oe 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


Household Finance Corporation of Canada 
Consumer Education Department 


80 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me dren's 
and 


a free copy of Chil 


Name 


Addre 


Spending, 


copies for classroom use at 10¢ each 
FT 4-2 


_ 
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Fifth Annual Institute 


Ill 


Group Development 


Qu’Appelle Valley Center —Fort Qu’Appelle 
July 29 - August 7 


Sponsored by the Saskatchewan Committee for Group 
Development and the Adult Education Division, Department 


of Education. 


Rates: Room and Board $4.00 a day 
Tuition Fees $15.00 














